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ABSTRACT 

Initiated in respor^^ to a Congressional requirement 
in the 1983 amendments to the Educawion for All Handicapped Children 
Act, this report provides nationally representative estimates of the 
per-pupil expense of educating students with disabilities. The 
estimates are derived from information gathered through a 1985-86 
school year survey in a sample of 60 school districts located in If 
states. Based on the Ref^ource Cost Model, the survey gathered 
information about the resources, pricing, and pupil enrollments of 
all special and regular education programs and services provided to 
students in the sampled districts. Resources were broken down into 
personnel, supplies, materials, equipment, energy, and space 
associated wita each program. Five categories of special education 
programs were studied: preschool, resource, self-contained, 
residential, and home/hospital. Supplemental service expenditures 
were also analyzed, including related services, adaptive physical 
education, and special vocational instruction. In addition, the study 
documents expenditures for district-level and school-level support 
services, including supervisory and administrative personnel, 
curriculum coordinators, community liaison staff, attendance 
officers, **esearch and evaluation, etc. Five categories of service 
providers were examined: school districts, cooperatives, other state 
and local agencies, private schools, and purchased services. The 
1985-86 data are compared with per-pupil expenditures obtained from 
an earlier study conducted in 1977-78. (JDD) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Initiated in response to a Congressional requirement in the 1983 technical 
amendments to the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA), this report provides 
recent, comprehensive, nationally representative estimates of the per-pupil expense of 
educating students with disabilities. The estimates are derived from information 
gathered through a survey conducted during the 1985-86 school year in a sample oi 60 
school districts located in 18 states.* This study represents the first nationwide 
examination of expenditures for special education after several years of experience 
implementing the provisions of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (Part B 
of EHA). As such, it provides an opportunity to compare per-pupil expenditures after 
full implementation of the law with those obtained from an earlier study conducted in 
1977-78 when state and local officials were first responding to the 1975 enactment. 



General Approach 

This study used an ingredients approach to determine the average per-pupil cost 
of educating pupils with handicapping conditions. Based on the Resource Cost Model 
(RCM) developed by Hartman (1979) and Chambers and Parrish (1981), the Expenditures 
Survey gathered detailed information about the resources, pricing, and pupil enrollments 
of all special and regular education programs and services provided to students in the 
districts sampled. Resources were broken down into personnel, supplies, materials, 
equipment, energy, and space associated with each program. These ingredients were 
subsequently recombined to generate total expenditures for each program in each 
district. Average per-pupil expenditures were obtained by dividing these total 
expenditures by the number of students receiving a program or service. 

Five categories of special education programs covered the range of educational 
placements for youth with disabilities: preschool, resource, self-contained, residential, 
and home/hospital. Preschool programs included both school and home-based 
instructional programs for children aged birth through 5. Resource programs (defined 
as less than 15 hours per week) and self -cod .ained programs (defined as more than 15 
hours per week) served youth between the ages of 6 and 21. Residential and home/ 
hospital programs served pupils aged 3 through 21. The study also examined 
expenditures for services that supplemented the special instruction students received in 
their primary placement programs. Termed supplemental services in this report, these 
include services that the federal EHA statute and regulations call related services as 
well as adaptive physical education services and special vocational instruction. 

The Expenditures Survey encompassed special education programs and services 
provided directly by school districts as well as those provided by other agencies or 
entities external to the district. Cooperatives, other state and local agencies, private 
schools, and purchased service arrangements are represented in the cost estimates 
contained in this report. It was not possible, however, to obtain equally detailed 



*The sample of districts was selected with probability proportional to size. Steps 
were undertaken to ensure diversity with respect to region, racial/ethnic populations, 
special education funding approach, and wealth. 
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JurV!!? fnd cost information for agencies other than districts or cooperatives. In 
were conl.^;7 °" '^°'°P??«°" on>y tuition costs for individual pupils 

s^den^rf^r d'is°tHc?sT;LTn;p^^^ ^^'^^ 

«ervic«'tht^ln.Hv°H"'''"'*'I"'" P»P"s* instructional programs and supplemental 
!!IvS i„H H i ^"'^r"" "P«°dit"«s for district and schooMevel support 
« D tJcinah ."nd T^°'^ Supervisory and administrative personnel such 

J«?IS of r directors, curriculum coordinators, community liaisons. 

5 r!c?!^.t f'""' i;"'"?'' evaluation, and other functions that support the 
nnor P'°^****** *° individual children. Expenditures for 

support services are computed for both the regular and the spe.ial education program. 

O.erall Pcr-Pupil Expenditures 

All Students with Disabilities 

in th7fo'«r«r*V°!'*' ?f/?V"*'"8 « P»P" identified as handicapped was $6,335 
n the 1985-86 school year. Of this amount $3,649 came from special education wi h 

^l?^TnrV^lfr^^ ^'""^ "8"'" This compares wUh an average 

nroir^™ V *2.780 for a student who spent full time in the regular education 

2 3 ?.^.; tL*""? r '5" °f educating a handicapped pupil is 

2.3 times the cost of educating a regular education pupil.' 

sno,™"-* "P*"<*'t»'«' ^hen adjusted for inflation, reflect a 10 percent 

Th. , ! [ 1 ^"^'^^^ per-pupil cost of special education services since 1977-78 

Tn™? 0^^^^^^^^^^ -'^j""^'^' - 

.H...J«« ^^y^^'o?**' expenditures are based on the total enrollment in special 
education in the nation. Consistent with other reports of children identified as 
iJltllfZ / Expenditures Survey found approximately 11 percent of the student 
population from pre-K through grade 12 enrolled in special education programs Similar 

FU/nH?"''c'*' "''""'^ ^-S- Department of Education to Congress Sie 

Expenditures Survey data indicate that most of these students were identified as having 

l^dTeJtlr^^^^^^^^^^^ speech/language impairments ^2^^ 

The vast majority of students enrolled in special education were served directly 
by school districts (83 percent). Cooperative agencies served 12 percent while the 
;!!r„l'"'"* ^P"""J ^« distributed across private providers, other state and local 
agencies, and purchased service arrangements. 



»u ♦ f relationship between the cost of education for special education students and 
that for regular education students often is expressed as excess cost. Definitions of 
excess cost vary, however, resulting in different amounts. The Expenditures Survey 
estimate of total excess cost, defined as the difference between the total cost of 
educating a pupil with disabilities and the total cost of a student in regular education 

is $3,555. " wuwawwM, 
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Students in Self-Contained Programs 



Total educational expenditures for a pupil incorporate the expense of both special 
and regular education. For students in self-contained programs, regular education costs 
have been adjusted to reflect the time that these pupils, on average, participate in 
regular education. The Expenditures Survey found that 85 percent of such pupils 
spent an average of 28 percent of their school week in regular education. The total 
average cost of educating a disabled child served in a self-contained program amounted 
to $6,913, or about 2.5 times the cost of educating a regular education pupil. Only 
$1,347 of this amount was due to the regular education received by these students. 

Twenty-eif,ht percent of all students in special education were enrolled in self- 
contained programs. The population enrolled in self-contained programs included 
students attending full day prograjis in special schools as well as students in 
neighborhood schools within the district. More than two-thirds of students classified 
as mentally retarded, seriously emotionally disturbed, multihandicapped, deaf, and 
autistic were served in self-contained programs. 



Students in Resource Programs 

Because students in resource programs attend regular education classes 80 percent 
of their time at school, the average total cost of educating such students includes the 
full average per-pupil cost of regular education. Because regular program costs are 
largely unaffected when students participate in resource programs, regular education 
expenditures for these students were not reduced due to their absence from the class 
for just over an hour a day, since the same regular class resource levels must be 
maintained for these students. The total cost of educating a pupil in resource 
programs was $5,243, about $1,700 less than educating students in self-contained classes 
and about 1.9 times the cost of educating a regular education pupil. 

The large majority (68 percent) of pupils in special education received their 
instruction through resource programs. Almost 80 percent of learning disabled youth 
and over 90 percent of pupils with speech and language disorders were served through 
resource programs. 



Students in Preschool Programs 

For preschool students with disabilities, the average total expense of their 
education equalled $5,723, or 2.1 times the average cost of educating regular education 
pupils in pre-K through 12th grade. Because the Expenditures Survey examined 
practices in 1985-86, findings related to preschool services may not characterize more 
current school years. In recent years federal legislation has provided additional 
incentives for expanding services to this population of students. 

Four percent of all children in special education were in preschool programs. 
Most of these children were aged 3 through 5; only 14 percent were under the age of 
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Students in Residential Programs 



$29 49? AiiTufs^M o^t^^^^^ residential programs was 

.♦..H-ni: ^ V • ?! " attributable to the special school tuition for these 

nan T.J.'i'^ 'r residential placements cost 10.6 times the expense of educat^nra 
non-disabled student in regular education. Buuwauug a 

over a^!?ird of LSooi'SL? vV"'*'"","!*'°".''''*' residential programs, and just 

o? /k! i i / ?c''Oo districts reported students placed in these programs. Two-thirds 

the Jemli?- ti" i"'^'"*''*' '"'fV''^' P"*'"'^ «nd local provrders 

the remaining third were served by private providers. 

Special Education Cost Comparisons 

Components 0/ Special Education Expenditures 

The special education portion of students' educational expense on averase 
amounted to $3,649 per pupil. The largest share of this expense ?62Vercent purchased 

«Lilit'i'""'°"'» ff°«"™'- P""°* toward the costs of the 

assessment program;' !1 percent was attributable to the cost of support scrv ces at the 

t^rZf l"""? '° P"""* P'**^ "Jat^d services. The remain ng 4 

eratLretwe'd.^'""' transportation services, which 30 percent of p^pUsTsUial 

K- u «^«"8e expenditure per pupil in the regular education program $2 780 can 
L components. Compared to special edScaffon ^xSures 

ion,?Lr5h."*"'" education dollar was allocated to instruction (54 percent^ while 

Expenditures for Specific Instructional Programs 

rnr^fJIf.^^ ^P"'**' ^ducation expenditures spent for instructional proarams 

?h? ,V«15t! * "'T*- °"- °^ P'°8rams were examined by the disabUi?? of 

the students served, instructional program per-pupil costs ranged from $647 for 
resource programs for students with speech or language impairmentsTo S50 iffi fn, 
self-contained programs for deaf-blind%hildren. ffiVeX per^^^JpH ^os^^^^^^ 
programs for youth with learning disabilities was about half the cos" of sc f-conta?n/d 
programs for this population ($1,643 compared to $3,083) self-contained 

n,«- ^" general, the variation in expenditures for specific types of instructional 
programs paralleled the intensity of the special instructional services prov/ded The 

fnZTT^ '•'8''" P"-P»P" expenditure S^idents in self- 
P^° * ti-n^ receiving special education and they were in classes 

»The assessment program encompa rvices related to a pupil's referral 

screening, evaluation, lEP development, and re-evaluation. reierrai, 
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with in tverage pupil/tcachcr ratio of 9 to 1. When specific self-contained programs 
were (Examined, these ratios ranged from a national average of 4 students per teacher 
for students who were hard of hearing to 13 for pupils with learning disabilities. 
Resource program students spent much less time in special education and the caseloads 
of the teachers or professionals were higher than the pupil/teacher ratios of self- 
contained programs. The average caseload across all resource programs was 26 
students per full-time professional. For specific resource programs, caseloads ranged 
from 10 for mentally retarded students to 50 for students with speech/language 
impairments. 



Expenditures for Supplemental Services 

The average per-pupil cost of the more common supplemental services extended 
from $298 for special school health services to $1,583 for special transportation. The 
caseloads for specific services were a major factor determining the level of 
expenditures. Average caseloads for supplemental services generally were much larger 
than those characteristic of resource programs, ranging from 37 for occupational 
therapy to 64 for guidance and counseling. Expenditures were also influenced by the 
mix of professionals and aides used for e^ich service (for crample, physical therapy 
services u-^cd professionals as well as aides while speech/language pathology was more 
reliant on just professionals). Costs for special transportation were relatively high 
because a small percentage of special education students were provided these services 
and the costs of drivers, attendants, and specially equipped buses were large. 



Expenditure Variations by Provider 

Average per-pupil expenditures for specific instructional programs and 
supplemental services varied by the agency serving as the direct provider. Although 
programs and services provided by private and other state and local agencies generally 
entailed higher expense, providers external to the school district (for example, 
cooperatives and purchased service arrangements) were not uniformly more expensive. 
The costs associated with different providers were affected by at least two major 
occurrences. First, children with more severe impairments were often served by 
external providers, thus acting to increase expenditures. Second, external providers 
such as cooperatives are used to achieve economies of scale when districts have low 
prevalence populations. This phenomenon tends to mitigate the higher expenditures 
often associated with such populations. 

A few illustrations demonstrate the lack of uniform effects different types of 
providers have on per-pupil expenditures. Self-contained programs for mentally 
retarded students provided directly by districts cost an average ol' $3,993 per pupil 
while such programs cost $5,703, on average, in cooperatives. But self-contained 
programs for the learning disabled cost almost the same in districts and in 
cooperatives, $3,101 and $2,985 respectively. Occupational therapy services provided by 
cooperatives were less expensive than those provided by districts ($772 compared to 
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Expenditures of Federal EHA-B Funds 



f f comprised 91 percent of all federal funds spent at the local 

Dav for°'inm«.^•''"."''°" f"''^'' P"»«"'y were used to 

pay for instructional programs and supplemental services (79 percent) and to purchase 

somewhat more likely to Sse 
federal funds for support services than other funding sources, perhaps because of 

^ommVnr„»"Tr *° the principles of excess cost, non-supplanting. and non- 

?eur ttL^e^r^ ^tLf s^r ~ '''''''' °^ 

Overall, federal EHA-B funds accounted for 6 percent of total expenditures for 

comTr J^rf "*/'r into fedora" fuids 

comprising 5 percent of total expenditures for instructional programs and supplemental 
services and 17 percent of expenditures for support services supplemental 



Variations In Expenditures Across Districts 

como Jtln "fJl'r^! f^'IT P"-P»P".«Pcnditures for special education students were 
computed from district level expenditures that vary considerably. For example, the 

o'^^.ir'^'n u' ^" spending district was 5 tlrZ 

the tota per-pupil cost in the lowest spending district. The cost of regular education 
per pupil in the highest spending district was 4 times the amount spen* in the low«t 

ma."/r;:fs Jni""- f.^^^'^'^'V- '"""^""^ salaries Jo a prkes for 

materials and supplies, and policies across districts. kuwo .or 

«xoi,i«S."?"'^'" °^ *''' .E^'Pcnditures Survey data, however, reveal few systematic 
explanations for variations in expenditures and the design of programs that are related 
to districts' size of enrollments, metropolitan status, and wealth (as measuredTy 
median family income). Although differences are evident across different types of 

ISc^rR^'"'' r"»"y '''' significanc of th se 

t^ilv tn Z however, that higher expenditures are more 

likely to occur in urban, central city districts than in suburban or rural locationf 
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INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

The 1983 Amendments to the Education of the Handicapped Act (EH A) required a 
national study of educational expenditures for handicapped students receiving special 
education and related services.* Congress* intent was to develop national, recent, and 
comprehensive estimates of educational expenditures for handicapped pupils that would 
be useful to federal, state, and local administrators in assessing their agencies* 
response to the mandates contained in P.L. 94*142, the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act. 

This volume reports the initial results of a study commissioned by the Office of 
Special Sdu'- don Programs (OSEP) in the U.S. Department of Education (ED) in 
response to Congress* request. It addresses three major topics of interest to 
practitioners and policymakers at all levels of the educational system: 

(1) What is the average per pupil expenditure for special education 
and related services for handicapped students; 

(2) What special instructional programs and specific related services 
are delivered by districts to handicapped pupils; and 

(3) What percentage of the expense of educating children with 
handicaps is supported by federal Education of the Handicapped 
Act, Part B (EHA-B) funds? 

The information in this report is based on a survey of special education 

expenditures that collected data from 60 school districts located in 18 states during the 

1985-86 school year. These districts were selected through a stratified random 

sampling design constructed to produce national estimates of per pupil expenditures and 

configurations of services for both special and regular education students. States and 

^The Congressional mandate required compilation of "current information available 
through state education agencies and local education agencies and other service 
providers, regarding state and local expenditures for educational services for 
handicapped students (including special education and related services) and gather(ing) 
information needed in order to calculate a range of per pupil expenditures by 
jiandicapping condition." 
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districts were chosen with probability proportional to enrollment. The iiampling design 
also ensured variability across region, state funding formula, income level, and racial 
composition of the student body. Appendix A contains a detailed discussion of the 
design and selection of the sample used in the Expenditures Survey. 

This undertaking represents the first large-scale survey of expenditures for special 
education students to reflect the full iupact of EHA-B and related state statutes on 
the level of expenditures for special education and related services. The last major 
study (Kakalik et al., 1981) gathered information in school year 1977-78, only a short 
time after initial implementation of EHA-B. While some states had passed -imilar 
legislation prior to the 1975 federal law, most states had to adjust their requirements 
to conform to the provisions related to least restrictive placement, due process, and 
individualized education plans contained in EHA-H. As a consequence, many state and 
local education agencies had only achieved partial implementation of these provisions 
by the time of the first national survey of expenditures for special education. 

GENERAL APPROACH 

A major step in responding to Congress' request for estimates of expenditures was 
to decide upon an appropriate approach. Important technical distinctions, for example, 
separate studies based on the concept of expc ditures and those based on the concept 
of cost. Expenditures, narrowly defined, represent the dollars agencies such as school 
districts actually pay for special education within a given year. So defined, they are 
likely to vary each year depending on the time at which certain expenditures are made. 
For example, ...abooks may be purchased in a specific year and not be purchased again 
for several years. Moreover, payment for a particular service may not appear as a 
"special education" expenditure in the budget, either because another agency such as 
comm ity mental health provides the service or because volunteers have performed the 
service. Past efforts that identified expenditures for special education within a sample 
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service. Past efforts that identified expenditures for special education within a sample 
of school districts were limited in their utility and generalizability as a result of this 
reliance on administrative budgets as the basis for identifying expenditures for 
handicapped pupils. 

The concept of cost encompasses a broader perspective than expenditures. It 
includes both the monetary transactions entailed in supporting specific programs as well 
as those requirements that are not directly contained in the monetary price paid by 
school districts. The concept of cost allows dividing expenditures across years to 
reflect their useful life and moving beyond budget categories to identify charitable 
contributions along with expenditures from other sources beyond the agency under 
study. At its broadest level, the concept of costs can entail the cost of opportunities 
foregone as the result of pursuing a particular service or program. 

Because studies of expenditures based on district budgets have resulted in 
information of limited value beyond the districts studied, the Expenditures Survey 
emphasized a cost appro? ch that sought to overcome many of these deficiencies and 
yet produce estimates with practical application. This study is the first national level 
application of a technique to estimate costs that uses districts' instructional and 
support programs as the focal point for identifying expenditures. This approach, known 
as the Resource Cost Model (RCM), was originally developed by Hartman (1979) and 
Chambers and Parrish (1983) and was adapted for use in this study. Colloquially 
termed an ingredients approach, it involves identifying the expense of programs that 
school districts use to deliver special education and related services by breaking these 
programs into their cost-related components (numbers of students, staff, equipment, 
transportation, and space) and attaching prices to each component.' 



'Henceforth, we dispense with the technical distinctions between Ae terms "cost" 
and "expenditure," and se the two synonymously. 
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Because of the central role played by programs -n this study, it is useful at the 
outset to clarify what we mean when discussing them. Special education programs can 
refer to the individualized education program (lEP) that specifies for each child with 
handicaps, the special instructional help he or she will receive. However, it is more 
useful in studying special education services to group programs into categories 
reflective of major arrangements used to educate children with handicaps. For 
example, some special instruction is limited to but a fraction of the total time a 
student spends in regular education classes and is known as a resource program. When 
a greater amount of special teaching is required for a student to learn, special classes 
are used to provide the majority of a child's total instruction. Such classes are 
referred to as self-conta:;.ed programs. Other programs include those that educate a 
child in a residential living arrangement or those that focus on a particular age group 
such as preschool children. 

The adapted RCM approach used in this study called for teams of researchers to 
collect data on all the special education and related service programs within each 
district. Thus, these researchers documented the various self-contained classroom 
programs as well as the various resource, residential, and specific services such as 
assessment and transportation that the district oifered. Each time districts altered the 
mix of resources to provide instruction (for example, a teacher plus an aide instead of 
just a teacher, or a higher pupil/teacher ratio), the cost differences were captured by 
identifying each arrangement as a discrete special education program in that district. 
The RCM approach also identified the resources and related expenditures for the full 
array of administrative and support functions within each district, including 
administration for schools, special programs, and the district as a whole. 

Using actual programs as the basis for estimating and reporting special education 
costs is advantageous because these programs are readily understandable by school and 
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district offic-als who plan and budget for staff, equipment, and space as these rebate to 
particular program offerings. These officials usually want to know how modifications 
in various programs, for example, more pupils per teacher, will influence budgets for 
the district. An emphasis on programs also allows fulfillment of a second objective 
guiding th' tudy. a description ^f the range of programs and services u:>ed by school 
districts to serve children with handicaps and documentation of the relevant dimensions 
of these programs and services. This information assists school officials and both 
federal and state policymakers in assessing the breadth and nature of current 
arrangements designed to deliver special educational and related services. 

Previous efforts to identify the costs of special education have relied on a variety 
of approaches. The more prominent have included analyzing school district budgets to 
identify special education expenditures (Rossmiller et al., 1970), extrapolating costs 
based on exemplary programs (Taylor, 1973), and a Rand Corporation study that focused 
on identifying all of the resources used to educate children with handicaps and their 
associated costs (Kakalik ct al., 1981). The emphasis on special education programs as 
opposed to handicapping conditions of students distinguishes this study from past 
efforts. Nevertheless, many of the results can be reported in terms comparable to 
previous studies, for example, as average per-pupil expenditures or cost ratios. When 
relevant, we align these findings with those reported in these previous studies. 

The reporting of results in this study departs from previous studies in one 
important way. Consistent with the focus on instructional programs and services, we 
provide cost estimates for different handicapping conditions by the type of programs in 
which children receive instruction or the agencies that provide the programs (for 
example, school districts or cooperative agencies serving a range of school districts). 
Although most previous studies have included aggregate estimates of cost for each 
handicapping condition, the.«^e have not proven very meaningful and are somewhat 
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misleading. Within the same handicapping condition a sufficiently wide range of 
degrees of impairment exist that require different instructional arrangements. As a 
result, expenditures vary as much within each handicapping condition as they do across 
(Kakalik et al., 1981). 

SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE EXPENDITURES SURVEY 

The Expenditu/es Survey was designed to collect highly detailed information about 
school districts* arrangements for serving pupils with handicaps. Site visitors spent an 
average of seven days at each district gathering information from a wide range of staff 
and administrators. Within each district one employee served as a coordinator for the 
study to maintain liaison with the research staff and coordinate their retrieval of 
information. 

Researchers collected information about programs that spanned the age groups 
(f om birth through 21) served by each district during the 1985-86 school year. Thus, 
survey data include information on infant/preschool programs through high school 
special education/vocational programs.' Moreover, data were collected on all special 
education programs and services delivered to children enrolled in the district, whether 
they were provided directly by the district, purchased by the district, or delivered by 
another agency external to the district such as a cooperative or intermediate 



This survey reflects those infant and preschool programs that were offered by 
districts prior to the 1986 amendments to the Education of the Handicapped Act 
contained in P.L. 99-457. The Part H grants encourage the expansion of services to 
the population aged birth through 2 and amendments to the Part B program encourage 
expansion of the population of children aged 3 through 5. In response to these 
changes in federal funding, several districts may have expanded their special education 
program offerings on behalf of infants and preschoolers since the collection of 
information for the Expenditures Survey. 
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educational unit, private school, or state-operated school* However, in the case of 
private and other state and local agencies (for example, state-operated special schools) 
only tuition costs for students from the districts attending these schools were obtained. 
Consequently, unlike information for districts and cooperatives, information about the 
resources contributing to cost and the characteristics of instructional programs is 
unavailable for these agencies. 

Both special and regular instructional program information were gathered to allow 
for comparisons as well as to permit estimates of total educational expenditures for 
pupils with different impairments. Regular education information included the resources 
and prices for the basic academic portion of the program, any supplemental instruction 
such as music or art, pupil services such as guidance and counseling, health, and 
transportation. In addition, information regarding support services (a category th:.t 
includes administration) for both special and regular education was collected in each 
district. This information was gathered for both the school and district level. 

The survey also gathered information on the enrollment of special education 
children by handicapping category, although the study did not obtain data about 
individual students. Whenever possible, the survey minimized variations across districts 
due to inconsistent policies across states regarding the use of handicapping categories 
to identify special education students. For example, some states do not categorize 
children by the specific categories of handicapping conditions contained in EHA-B, 
distinguishing them only as handicapped children. Some states apply alternative labels 
such as "educationally handicapped," or combine categories such as hard of hearing and 

*The Expenditures Survey only comprises programs in which districts are involved 
in the placement of students for special education and related services at public 
expense. The survey did not encompass situations in which parents sent their children 
to special education programs without the district's involvement (for example, parents 
may independently choose to enroll their children in private schools or university 
affiliated programs for handicapped preschoolers). 
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deaf. The iat« collection process translated these alternative or combined categories 
into the most similar of the ll feocr*; csttso-*? of liandicapping condition that appear 
in Appendix D If the handicapping conditions could not be respecif led, the students 
were classified as "students not categorized." 

Similarly, the survey includes information on programs that serve particular 
categories of handicapped children as well as those that are not designed for a 
particular category. These non-categorical programs typically serve a combination of 
categories (also known as cross-categorical programs) or serve children who are not 
categorized into any finer classification. In cases where districts stated that they 
provided a non-categorical program but in fact that program served one typt of 
condition, we classified the program by the condition served. Other non-categorical or 
cross-categorical programs remained classified as non-categorical programs. 

Another potential source of non-comparability of information across districts 
results from the different terminology applied to special education for children with 
speech and language impairments. Some districts classify all such services as related 
services, others offer only speech/language pathology programs and some provide 
speech/language pathology as both a special program and a related service. In some 
cases, the same personnel and instructional designs are used for these arrangements. 
The Expenditures Survey standardized this information across districts ty viewing 
related services as supplemental to the primary special education programs in which 
students were served. Therefore, regardless of districts* conventions for categorizing 
speech/language pathology services, we categorized speech/language pathology as a 
special educational program when students* sole disability was in speech. 
Speech/language pathology was designated a related service when students participated 

^Autistically impaired students constituted a separate category for purposes of 
this study. The federal definitions of handicapping conditions include autistic children 
under the category of "other health impaired." 
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in any other special education program (for example, a resource program for learning 
disabii'ties). 

Finally readers should be aware that the Expenditures Survey only sought 
information pertaining to cost, enrollment, and service configurations across districts' 
special education programs. The study made no distinctions regarding the quality of 
the programs offered. Therefore, this report presents no information about the cost 
characteristics of programs with varying degrees of quality. Similarly, the survey does 
not contain any direct measure of the severity of the impairments addressed by 
different programs and services, although such inferences can be made in situations 
involving low incidence populations and low pupil to leacher ratios. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE RFPORT 

This report summarizes basic information on special education expenditures 
gathered through the survey undertaken in 1985-86. The first of the five chapters 
presents an overview of special education programs and services and enrollment 
patterns across them. Chapter 2 summarizes information about variations in the 
delivery of types of special education programs and services. Chapter 3 contains our 
estimates of expenditures for special education while Chapter 4 describes how special 
education costs relate to regular education costs. A fifth chapter addresses a policy 
isSL, of considerable importance: the role played by federal Ei^A-B funds in helping to 
pay for the cos^s of special education.^ 

The report excludes one item of information relevant to a total accounting of 
special education expenditures. Regular and special education summer school programs 
are not included in the results presented in this volume. Summer school programs for 

^Although other federal funds are used by districts for special education, this 
report focusci on EHA-B funds because of their size relative to these other funds and 
their specific purpose to assist states and districts in the provision of special education 
and related services for all handicapped students. 
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special education, although offered by several districts, enroll a small percentage of 
handicapped pupils (about 7 percent). The small numbers of pupils participating in 
such programs are unlikely to alter the results reported in a significant way. but it is 
important to note the omission of these costs from the estimates cited. Subsequent 
reports analyzing special topics included in the surv may address the issue of summer 
school programs for special education students as weh as a range of other topics such 
as patterns across state and local expenditures for special education that cculd not be 
explored in this report. 

DIMENSIONS AND TERMINOLOGY FOR REPORTING 
SURVEY RESULTS 

Throughout this report a number of basic terms and dimensions are critical to 
understanding the results. Four major dimensions *re used to report findings: 
programs; providers; handicapping conditions; and resource components. To facilitate 
readers' work, it is useful to review these major organizing schemes and the 
terminology employed. A summary of the definitions of terms used in this report is 
included at the end of this introduction so that readers can refer to them throughout 
the remaining chapters. 

Types of Programs and Services 

One major dimension for presenting results is according to types of special 
education programs and services. This dimension divides all special education programs 
and services into three categories: (1) primary instructional programs; (2) supplemertal 
services; and (3) support services. 

Primary instructional programs constitute the basic placement assignments for 
students in special education. Five such assignments define this study: preschool; 
self-contained programs; resource programs; residential programs; and home/hospital 
programs. All students receiving special education in ihe districts surveyed were 
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served in one (and only one) of these assignments at the time of the study. Hence, 
these program ty..« constitute primary instructional placements. 

In addition, some students enrolled in special education receive supplemental 
services. This term comprises all related services that students need to benefit from 
special instruction as well as those programs or services not officially labeled related 
services by the federal EHA statute but which are in addition to instruction in the 
primary programs described in the previous paragraph. Special vocational programs as 
well as adaptive physical education constitute the non-related service programs included 
in this category. Counts of students receiving different supplemental services are not 
mutually exclusive. 

The Expenditures Su y collected information on a large number of related 
services provided to students with disabilities. Over 30 distinct types of related 
services were identified across the districts surveyed. This report discusses related 
services as an entire group or as individual related services for those most common 
across districts. The specific related services for which findings are presented are 
occupational therapy, physical therapy, speech/language pathology, psychological 
counseling, school health, social work, transportation, assessment, and guidance and 
counseling. 

Support services eacompass the range of activities related to special education at 
the district level and within special schools for students with disabilities. These 
activities include administration, inservice training, curriculum coordination, child find, 
and community liaison. 

Providers 

A second major dimension for describing programs and services is according to 
the entity that actually provides them. An important question related to costs involves 
whether th. cost of a program or service varic" by provider. Five types of providers 
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arc discussed: the school district; cooperatives; private schools; purchased service 
providers; and other state and local agencies. 

School districts are the local governmental agencies responsible for providing a 
public education to all children and youth residing in a defined geograp hic area. When 
they directly provide special education services to pupils residing in the district's 
attendance area, they are classified as direct service providers. 

Cooperatives (or intermediate units) are mandatory or voluntary arrangements that 
provide students from different districts with one or more of their special education 
services. Financial arrangements between the participating districts and the 
cooperative vary depending on state and local policies. 

Private schools both day and residential, may be located in the same community 
as the school district or somewhere else in or out of the state. Pur hased service 
providers refer to arrangements made by districts or other agencies to obtain a specific 
program or service from an individual or entity such as a university or a hospital. 
Psychotherapy, for example, is often purchased by districts from psychotherapists or 
psychiatrists with private or clinical practices near the school district. 

Other state and local agencies that provide special education services to students 
include statc-supported special schools (both day and residential), public health services 
such as Crippled Children's Services, vocational rehabilitation agencies, and charitable 
or communiiy-based organizations such as the Easter Seal Society. Districts external 
to the district studied in the Expenditures Survey which provide special education to 
some of the students in the sampled district are categorized as other external agencies 
or other state and local agencies. 

Handicapping Conditions 

In several instances results are described by the handicapping conditions of the 
children served. Self-contained and resource program expenditures, for example, can 
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be further ipecified by the handicapping condition of the children served, including 
those programs that are non-categorical. Twelve categories of handicap are used for 
reporting this inf ormation-the 1 1 federally specified conditions as well as autistically 
impaired children. 

Resource Components 

The fourth dimension for presenting information from the Expenditures Survey is 
according to the resource components used in various programs and services. Basically 
all programs employ $cme mix of staff (teachers, aides, othet professionals and 
practitioners such a:. ;.herapists, psychologists, and nurses) and non-personnel items 
such as supplies, materials, space, and equipment. Estimates of expenditures are 
distributed across these components in subsequent chapters in this report. 

A NOTE ON SAMPLE ESTIMATES AND STANDARD ERRORS 

Two types of estimates can be computed from the information collected from the 
60 school districts and are presented in this report. One estimate generalizes results 
to the universe of students in the nation-either all students or those students with 

handicapping conditions. Th timates allow the reporting of findings such as the 

percentage of special education students in the nation enrolled in self-contained classes 
or the average per-pupil cost of a resource program. 

A second estimate generalizes results to the universe of school districts in the 

nation. Th timates are particularly appropriate to questions about school district 

practices and permit reporting results such as the average percentage of districts 
reporting handicapped students enrolled in residential programs. 
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Sampling weights have been developed to generate each type of estimate from the 
survey data.' Care has been taken throughout the report to make explicit the universe 
to which each result applies. 

Both estimates-those that generalize to the national population of handicapped 
students and those that generalize to districts nationwide-are subject to the 
imprecision introduced by a low number of observations and large variability among 
some observations. For this reason, certain results may appear noteworthy but may be 
too imprecise to be confident of their accuracy. This is particularly true of estimates 
related to programs serving low incidence student populations which would have 
required a much larger sample size than was feasible in the survey. The imprecision of 
any given estimate, for example, the cost per student for a self-contained program for 
mentally retarded pupils, is expressed statistically as the estimate's standard error. 
The larger the standard error relative to the estimated value, the greater the 
imprecision of that estimate. We have attempted to take large standard errors into 
account in selecting patterns and results to highlight in the text. Additionally, as a 
general practice, we do not present estimated values in the text that are based on 
programs in fewer than five districts. However, to allow readers to judge the 
precision of an estimate, standard errors are included for all statistics regardless of 
the number of observations in the supporting tables contained in Appendix C. 

Finally, we include interquartile ranges for major results contained in the report 
to provide an additional measure of the diversity across districts. The interquartile 
range extends from the values at the first and third quartiles and represents the 
amount of variation around the median (that is, the value which half the districts were 
above and the other half were below). The first quartile equates with the 25th 



'A detailed discussion of the sampling procedure and weights applied to the 
survey data appears in Appendix A. 
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percentile and the third quartile equates with the 75th percentile. Interquartile values 
allow readers to assess, for example, the amount of variation in districts' expenditures 
per pupil or average caseloads in resource programs. 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 
EXPENDITURES SURVEY 



Special EdttcttioD In«triictional Programs 

Thtf progniM compriM tht primuy inttnietionsl plkMSnnu In which ttudniU with <lit>biliti« netivt amt of 
»h«ir .pMi.1 •due.tioD. ThtM iutruetion.1 prognins m divide! into iiv. e»t«foriM .crow which .tudtntt cw only 
b« ipMifiad ia on«: 

Preschool: AU program MTvinf .tudrato bttWMn th« *g*t of birth thraugh 6. including .t horn* and school- 
bM«d progruni. IncIudM priKhool pragrunt that strvt studenU • f«w houn wteh wMk m w«U m thoM that 
Mrv« ttuduito (UI tim* tach day. 

Seir-COatftined programs: Th«« pregrama mfv* ttudant. from aga « through 31 for U or mora hour, par waak 
In tha Expandituraa Survay thaaa programs iaduda thoaa providad in ragular achooia aa waU aa thoaa providad 
in apacial day achools. 

Resource programs: Thaaa programa aanra atudanta aga 6 through 31 for laaa than 15 houn par waak. Th.y 

includa apacial instruction providad in tha ragular claaaroom as wall as instruction providad in rasourca 

rooms. 

Residential programs: Thasa programa ancompaaa .arvicaa for studanU aga 9 through 11 who ara placed in any 
raaidantial achool or institution whathar public or privataly oparatad. 

Home/Hospital programs: Thaa. program, provida apacial inatruction to studants uaabla to attand achool 
bacausa of thair dUaLJitias or ralatad conditions. 



Supplemental Services 



This tarm comprisaa .pacial education Instructional programa bayond tha primary programa dascribad abova as wall 
aa ralatad sarvicas that atudanta racaiva to banafit from apacial education. Unlika tha category of special 
instructional programs, students can racaive mora than one supplemental service. The category of supplemental sarvicaa 
includes special vocational programa. aa.aasm.nt, tr«»portation. adaptive physical education, and a r«>ge of related 
aarvica. such as occupational therapy, phyaical therapy, speech/language pathology, paychological aarvicas. school 
htalth, tocial work, and fuidanct and counttlinf . 



Assessment 



AiMumtnt rtftn to aetivititt r«lat«d to .crMninc. •valuatiiif . pl«:inf . »nd rt-tvaluatinf studtnt. for or 
n •ptcl.l .ducitlon. Thu., .t%fr and i.-*«>urc- that w .mploy^ In r-ponM to rfTraU. .valuation, preparation of 
lEPi. and r«.tvaluation of studtnts already ractivlnf spatial adueation w aneompaMad in thii tarm. Studants 
rt.Mng atiaismant sarvicas induda ^hoM not idantifiad as handicapped as wall as thoaa already placed in special 
education. 



Special Education Support Services 

These services include those performed at the level of the district or special schools in the district to assist 
or administer the delivery of special education profrtms in schools or other agencies. They encompass administrative 
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ftmctioat (•.!., tbt dIttHct dIrKtor of tpMiftl •ducfttion, ceordinfttor ©f Child Find or pwMt coordination offorls, 
a op^al fchool principal, and aMratarial support stall), inttnictional support staff (cf district lovcl spMial 
loachinc consultanU, in-sorvicc training spMaalists, spodal substitute tsaehcrs), and othor support (o.f any 
suppliM, tpaeo, tnargy, maintenance, cquipmuit, and construction) associatwl with these ftinctions. 



Regular Education Instructional Programs 

Reguler education instructional programs induds academic u wsU as supplemental Instructional programs such as 
band, art, and physical education for students from prt-school through high school. Regulai education does not include 
•pedal compensatory, gifted, or bilingual programs. 



Regular Education Pupil Services 



These services Induds guidance and counseling, sodal work, psychological services, media services, audiology, 
and other pupil services provided to studenU in the regular education program. 



Regular Education Support Services 

This category indud( j all ftinctions assodated with school and district administration and assistance to 
instruction and pupil services in the schools. Prindpals, superintendenU, district and school daesified staff, 
librarians, testing and evaluation, media centers, attendance officers, substitute teachers, curriculum departments, 
maintenance staff, utility costs, supplies and materials, and space not assodated with specific regular programs an 
encompassed in this category. Coste in this category can be separated into school and district levd costs. 



Non-categorical Special. Education Programs 

Special education instructional programs are designated as non-categorical when they serve students with different 
disabUities and the disability label is not a factor in the type of spedal help the student r^iuires. Students who 
are enrolled in such programs may or may not be identified by disabUity categories. Students who are not identified 
as having specific disabilities are referred to as "non-categorised students." 



Otlier State or Local Agencies 

These agencies induds state-supported special schools (both day and residential), vocational rehabilitation 
agendas, organisations such as Crippled Children's Services or the Easter Seal Society, and other sdiool districts 
that make arrangements with a sending school district to provide spedflc special educat 9n programs to pupils. Other 
state or local agencies are also referred to as other external agendas. 



Cooperatives 

These providere, also called intermediate education agencies, are mandatory or voluntary arrangements that serve 
students from a consortium of districts Typically these agencies have their own administrative structure but 
finapdal arrangements between the cooperative and putidpating school districU vary depending on state and local 
policy. 
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Purchased Scrvlcei 



. '•'«*»«^ *o KfofMnU iMdt by dUtrieU or oth«r mmcIm to obtdn * .pMifle profrMn or 

i*w»U. from • tinf 1. indhrtdual .ueh m » pqrehiktritt, or from % uiiiv«r.ity, hotpitU emtor, cUnie or othtr vendor. 
TraMpertktion iMrviMt oftm tn daUvarad u purehMod Mrviett. 

Special Transportation 

8poei»l kruaportation ia uaad only by pupila with diaabUltiaa who euuiot attand aehool or apaeial proir«»e by 
uains tha truaportation nfularly providad to aU atudanU in tha diatriet. Spatial tranaportation fraquantiy 
invohraa modifieaUona to buaaa and to aehadulaa, « Trdl aa tha ineluaion of attandanta or aidaa in addition to th. 
boa drivar. PupiU with diaabUitiaa who rida tha aama buiaa aa lagular pupiU racaiva lagular, not apaeial 
truaportation aarvieaa. 



Teachers 

Tha eatacory of taachan ineiudaa both apaeial and rafular aducation ciaaaroom taaehara. apaeialiata, and raaourca 



Aides 

Aidw includt botii instnictionftl and r.on-initnictional aldei (•.f . tr»nsportation aidei). 

Other Professionals/Practitioners 

Staffin this eittfory includt therapists, patholopsts, school piycholofisU, clinical psychologists, social 
workm, librarians, nursts. wtlfart and attsndancs ofTictrt, and guidancs counstlors. 

Other Personnel 

Included in this designation are school and dUtrict staff such as secretaries, custodians, bus drivers, security 
personnel, maintenance workers, and clerical staff. 

Nott'^Personnel 

This resource category encompasses all equipmsnt, space, supplies, materials, textbooks, energy, and construction 
related to programs and servicss. 
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CHAPTER 1 

SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS, SERVICES, AND ENROLLMENTS 

Approximatdy 11 percent of the student population in the nation receives special 
education a^J related services • The specific iirograms and related services that these 
students receive determine how much districts spend to provide special education for 
children with handicapping conditions. Programs and services are districts* 
organizational mechanisms for arranging resources for groups of children who require 
similar instruction. The mix of resources (for example, staff, equipment, textbooks, 
and physical space) involved in each type of program or supplemental service, 
multiplied by the number of units of each program or service necessary to serve 
student enrollments, is the basic formula for calculating special educational costs. 

The patterns of programs and services provided to children with disabilities have 
significance independent of their relationship to expenditures. They represent school 
districts* responses to the legal requirement to provide handicapped youth with an 
education tailored to their unique needs. As such, they indicate the scope and variety 
of arrangements in place to meet the intent of federal and state statutes to ensure 
that handicapped students are provided a free appropriate public education. 



^his estimate is based on information collected by the Special Education 
Expenditures Survey for school year 1985-86 and includes the total number of 
handicapped students aged birth through 21 served by each district and total number of 
pupils enrolled in each district from pre-K through grade 12. It coincides with the 
U.S. Department of Education's reported 1 1 percent for the same school year based on 
similarly defined groups of children (ED, 1987). 
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TYPES OF PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
Primary Instructional Placements 

Because EHA-B embodies a goal of adapting instruction to the needs of the 
individual child, a large degree of variation characterizes special education programs 
and services. Reducing this variation to meaningful categories can be a major 
challenge, especially when each state defines differently the placement categories for 
special education. The approach used in this study was to establish an acceptable list 
of major types of special education programs and services for youth aged birth through 
21 with the assistance of a panel of special educators. This list identifies five types 
of primary instructional programs through which students leceive the core of their 
special instruction: 

(1) "preschool" for students birth through 5 years of age 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



"Self-contained programs" in which students aged 5 through 21 

IL*^"* ''^^ or more of their school day (and include those 
programs provided m regular schools as well as special day 
schools) 

"resource programs" for students aged 5 through 21. which 

?J??11T,?il"'/''" * ''^'^ °^ '"^^''^ <*«y take Place in 

the regular classroom or a special resource room) 

"residential programs" which entail a child living and receiving 
educational services at a special school or institution 



(5) "home/hospital programs- for students unable to attend school 
because of their disabilities. 

These five types of special education programs incorporate several elements- 
location, student age group, and the proportion of time spent in special as opposed to 
regular instruction. Although the elements are combined differently to produce each 
program category, the result is a commonly understood typology that encompasses the 
range of instructional crrangements used to educate students with disabilities. 
Although the five program types sre not identical to the placement categories used by 
federal program administrators to report annual information to Congress about the 
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assignment of handicapped stud<;nts to least restrictive learning environments, they arc 
compatible with these categories.* 



Supplemental Services 

A number of special services are provided to children with handicapping 
conditions in addition to those obtained through the primary instructional placement. 

Th rvices add to or assist a handicapped child in benefitting from the special 

education provided in the primary instructional placement. They include a wide array 
of group as well as individually-oriented services, most of which fall within the federal 
category of related services-services such as occupational therapy, physical therapy, 
speech/language pathology, braillistsi interpretive services, psychological and psychiatric 
counseling, social work, assessment, special transportation, guidance and counseling, and 
school health. Beyond these related services, the supplemental services referred to in 
this report als:, include adaptive physical education and special vocational programs for 
handicapped youth. These vocational services include special work study programs, 
vocational classes for handicapped students, and rehabilitation counseling.*'^ 
Supplemental services differ from the primary programs of special instruction previously 
described because they are in addition to these progrrms; children receiving 



*The Office of Special Education Programs placement categories are regular class, 
resource room, separate class, separate school facility, residential facility, and 
homebound/hospital environment. This study's category of resource program 
encompasses OSEP's placement categories of regular class and resource room. The 
category of self-contained program includes OSEFs categories of separate class, 
resource rooms that exceed half of a student's day, and separate school facility. 
OSEP's categories are designed to report patterns of placement in the least restrictive 
environment (LRE) whereas the categories used in this study attempt to reflect 
features of programs that represent major cost categories for district officials. 

^''This study does not distinguish between the funding source for vocational 
programs serving handicapped youth. The supplemental services referred to may be 
funded by a school district's vocational program but arc specifically adapted to meet 
the needs of students with disabilities, or may be offered as part of the special 
education program of the district. 
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supplemental services are always assigned to one of the primary special education 
programs previously described but can be enrolled in more than one supplemental 
service. 

We follow two conventions in reporting findings pertaining to supplemental 
services. The first lists five supplemental services which are distinctively different and 
relatively prominent at the local level: (1) special vocational programs; (2) assessment; 
(3) special transportation; (4) adaptive physical education; and (5) all related services 
other than assessment and special transportation. Additionally, we report findings for 
a list of specific related services beyond assessment and special transportation that arc 
frequently needed by students with disabilities. These include occupational therapy, 
physical therapy, speech/language pathology, psychological services, school health, 
social work, and special guidance and counseling. 

It is important to keep in mind that assessment services as defined in this report 
extend beyond testing students for purposes of establishing eligibility for special 
education. Rather, the term "assessment" includes the entire process from referral of a 
child for special education consideration through evaluation. lEP preparation, to re- 
cvaluation of the studmt. which according to federal statute must occur at least every 
three years. Assessment programs serve special as well as regular education students 
since not all students referred are ultimately placed in special education. 

The Prevalence of Programs and Services Across Districts 

The frequency with which different types of programs and supplemental services 
are found in districts varies. Virtually all districts report students receiving self- 
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contained programs, resource programs," some related services, and assessment (Figure 
1.1). Many districts operate more than one version of a major program; for example, 
they may have a self-contained program designed for mentally retarded students that 
differs from the self-contained program provided to emotionally disturbed students. 

Greater variation surrounds the p'.escnce of other types of special instructional 
programs across districts. Seventy percent of districts report students attending 
special education preschool programs. However, districts arc much less likely to have 
students in residential or home/hospital programs. Estimates derived from the survey 
indicate that about 34 percent of all districts have one or more students in a 
residential program and 37 percent report students in a home/hospital program. 

Virtually all districts report student receipt of some form of related service as 
well as assessment and special transportation. When specific related services arc 
examined, however, we find that with two exceptions, only around half of all districts 
report the provision of each type of related service. The two exceptions are 
speech/language pathology and psychological services. Ninety percent of all districts 
report speech/language pathology as related services, while at the other extreme, 42 
percent of districts report psychological services for pupils with disabilities. The 
remaining types of related services (occupational therapy, physical therapy, and the 
like) are present in between 44 and 66 percent of all distiicts. 



^^All districts sampled in the Expenditures Survey had students receiving special 
education. It does not necessarily follow, however, that all districts in the nation 
have special education programs. Districts are obligated to provide special education if 
students with handicapping conditions live in the district. Conceivably some very small 
districts (or districts that exist only on paper) do not have such children, although 
even these districts would need to operate assessment and child find programs to 
identify children with handicaps. Recent data from another national sample of 2,000 
ECIA (Chapter 1 districts (over 90 percent of all districts receive federal ECIA 
Chapter 1 funds) indicated that 78 percent of these districts directly provided special 
education services. This estimate does not include districts whose special education 
population was served exclusively by cooperative agencies. 
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FIGURE 1.1 

Percentage Of Districts With Students in Various 
Types Of Speciai Education Programs 
And Reiated Services, 1985-86 



Primary Instructional Placements 
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RELATED SERVICES 
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SCHOOL HEALTH 
PHYSICAL therapy! 
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100 
100 



70 




PERCENT 



SOURCE: Expenditures Survey 



The absence of various special education programs and service;, across districts 
mutt be interpreted cautiously. First, tuese findugs are based upon program officials' 
ki. )wledge about whether handicapped pupils in their district received particular 
programs or services from any provider. In some instances, they simply may not have 
known. Secondly, programs and services for students with low inc' .vjice handicaps are 
less IjJf'y to exist in districts with small enrollments because of the lower probability 
of such students residing in each of these districts. In fact, many of the sampled 
districts not reporting specific related services are districts with small enrollments. 
Moreover, some of these districts obtain services for such low incidence populations 
from other districts, private providers, or community clinics where this study did not 
identify specific components of a child's services. Finally, it is possible that the 
assistance entailed in some related services (for example, family counseling aspects of 
social work) in such districts is informally provided by special education teachers or 
other staff in the distri^n and is not distinguished as a separate relr.ted service. 

Enrollncntt in Special Education Programs and Services 

Children with handicapping conditions are spread disproportionately across special 
education programs and supplemental services. This results from the uneven prevalence 
of various handicapping conditions, variations in the level of severity of different 
handicaps, and the arrangements districts use to serve students with various types of 
di. 'Abilities. Enrollments in different special education progran^s and related services 
are a major contributor to district expenditures because they di» tate ths number of 
units of a program or service that individual districts must provide. 
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Variations in the Pievalence of Handicapping Conditions 

Table 1.1 offe-s two different views of the uneven distribution of students across 
handicapping conditions as estimated from the Expenditures Survey, Three 
handicapping conditions-learning disabilities, speech/language impairments, and mental 
retardation- account for the large majority of children enrolled in special education, 
Loolcing first at the handicapped student population relative to total public school 
enrollment indicates that approximately 5 percent of all students in the nation are 
classified as learning disabled. 3 percent are chssified as speech impaired, and 2 
percent as mentally retarded. Examining the composition of the handicapped population 
reveals that 45 percent of all handicapped pupils are learning disabled. 25 percent are 
speech impaired, and 14 percent are mentally retarded," 

Enrollments in Primary Instructional Placements 

The percentages of students in each category of handicap, although related to 
enrollment in various special education programs and related services, do not directly 
translate into program enrollment levels. One type of special education program serves 
pupils with different handicapping conditions since program types (for example, self- 
contained classes) generally are associated with the severity of a child's handicap 
rather than the specific handicap classification. 

Resource programs serve the large majority of special education students. Over 
two-thirds of students with handicapping conditions (68 percent) receive their primary 
special instruction in resource programs while less than a third (28 percent) obtain 
special instruction through self-contained programs (Figure 1,2), Four percent of the 



The percentages of handicapping conditions derived from the Expenditures 
Survey correspond closely with those reported in the Ninth Annual Report to Congress 
foi the 1985-86 school year OSbP. 1987), 
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Table I.l 



Percentage of Total Handicapped Enrollment Receiving 
Special Education by Handicapping Condition 



Handicapping Condition 


Tntal 

Enrollment 


nanuivappeu 
Enrollment 


i^carning LiisaDieu 




45% 


Speech Impaired 


<> 
3 


25 


Mentally Retarded 


2 


14 


Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 


1 


7 


Orthopedically Impaired 


<1 


1 


Multihandicapped 


<1 


2 


Deaf 


<1 


<1 


Deaf-Blind 


<1 


<| 


Hard of Hearing 


<1 


1 


Other Health Impaired/Autistic 


<l 


I 


Visually Handicapped 


<1 


1 


Non-Categorized 


<l 


3 


Across All Conditions 


11 


100 
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FIGURE 1.2 



Percen'^age Of Special Education Students 
Enroiied in Types Of Special Education 
Programs, 1985-86 
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SOURCE: Expenditures Survey 
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total handicapped student population nationwide is enrolled In preschool programs and 1 
percent or less is enrolled in residential and home/hospital programs.^^ 

Program enrollments and handicapping conditions, however, are somewhat related 
due to the fact that some conditions by definition involve a degree of severity that 
has implications for a child*s placement in a particular program. Tables 1.2 and 1.3 
compare student enrollment in self-contained and resource programs, first, by the 
percentage of students with different handicapping conditions participating in each 
program and second, by the percentage of that program's total enrollment that is 
accounted for by a particular condition. The vast majority of learning disabled (79 
percent) and speech impaired (91 percent) students are enrolled in resource programs, 
while most mentally retarded (73 percent) and emotionally disturbed (67 percent) pupils 
are enrolled in self-contained programs. 

Nevertheless, high prevalence handicapping conditions (learning disabled, speech 
impaired, mentally retarded, and emotionally disturbed) by virtue of their large numbers 
dominate enrollments in both types of programs. Several examples illustrate this 
dominance. Two high prevalence disabilities-learning disabled and speech impaired- 
comprise 88 percent of the total student enrollment in resource programs. Three high 
prevalence categories-st idents classified as mentally retarded (42 percent), learning 
disabled (25 percent), and emotionally disturbed (18 per cent )"make up 85 percent of 
the enrollment in self-contained programs. Even though more than three-quarters of 
all children with multiple handicaps are in self-contained programs, the low number of 
students in this category results in these pupils constituting less than 6 percent of the 
self-contained enrollment. 



^'These enrollment percentages for each type of program reflect existing service 
patterns and are not necessarily indicative of students* needs for services. 
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Table 1.2 



Distribution of Self -Contained Program Enrollment 
According to Handicapping Condition 



Handicapping Condition 


Students 
Served in 
Self-Contained 
Programs^ 


Self-ConfaineH 

Enrollment with 

rftt f1 H i^o f>f>« ffi A 

noiiuiwspping 
Condition 


Learning Disabled 


1Q% 




Speech Impaired 


3 


4, 


Mentally Retarded 


73 




Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 


u / 


18 


Orthopedically Impaired 




2 


Multihandicapped 


77 


0 


Deaf 




2 


Deaf -Blind 


4S 


<1 


Hard of Hearing 


39 


2 


Other Health Impaired 


17 


<l 


Autistic 


66 


1 


Visually Handicapped 


17 


<1 


Non-Categorized 


4 


<1 



a/ Column does not add to 100 because percentages apply to all students with 
that condition. 
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Tabic 1.3 



Distribution of Resource Program Enrollment Accordi&a 
to Handicapping Condition 



Handicapping Condition 


Students 
Served in 
Resource 
Programs*/ 


Resource 

PrnomfYi 

Enrollment with 

H&nH ic&nni no 

Condition 


Learnins Disabled 






Speech Imoaired 


01 


JO 


iviCUlaliy IVCiarQCvl 


18 


4 




24 


4 


\ji luupcuiwoiiy iinp«iircQ 


24 


<1 


jviuiiinonaicappeQ 


5 


<1 


Deaf 


1 


<1 


Deaf-Blind 


6 


<1 


Hard of Hearing 


47 


2 


Other Health Impaired 


17 


<1 


Autistic 


1 


<1 


Visually Handicapped 


69 


1 


Non-Categorized 


3 


<1 



a/ Column does not add to 100 because percentages apply to all students with 
that condition. 
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The types of handicapping conditions represented in preschool programs differ 
noticeably from those in self-contained and resource programs serving older children 
(Table 1.4)." Among preschool programs, the composition of the enrollment is spread 
broadly across several handicapping conditions. Students classified as mentally retarded 
(25 percent), speech impaired (19 percent), and students not categorized (14 percent) 
comprise just over half of total enrollment in preschool programs, with a.i remaining 
conditions accounting for 10 or fewer percent of the total. In fact, 70 percent of all 
students not categorized across districts attend preschool programs. 

A Note on Students Not Categorized and Non-categorical Programs 

Many districts serve students in programs that are designed to serve a range of 
handicapping conditions (designated in this study as non-categorical programs but often 
referred to as cross-categorical programs) or students not identified by a specific 
disability (referred to as students not categorized). Eighty-three percent of all 
districts offer at least one non-categorical program. They overwhelmingly explain this 
service pattern as growing out of a philosophy that educational needs, not labels, 
should determine services. 

Students not categorized and non-categorical programs are particularly common in 
preschool. Eighty-two percent of districts providing preschool special education 
programs offer non-categorical preschool programs. In contrast, just over 50 percent 
of districts provide non-categorical, self-contained and non-categorical, resource 
programs for students aged G through 21. As previously notcu, over two-thirds of 
students not categorized are enrolled in preschool special education programs. The 
great?, popularity of non-categorical programs and the decision not to categorize 



Preschool programs reflect those found in the sample districts in the 1985-86 
school year. Legislative focus on the handicapped population aged birth through 5 in 
recent years may have changed the patterns evident at the time of this survey. 
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Table 1.4 



Distribution of Preschool Program Enrollment According 
to Handicapping Condition 



Preschool 

Students Program 
Served in Enrollment with 

Preschool Handicapping 
Handicapping Condition Programs*/ Condition 



Learning Disabled 


1% 


7% 


Speech Impaired 


8 


19 


Mentally Retarded 


6 


25 


Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 


3 


10 


Orthopedically Impaired 


19 


1 


Multihandicapped 


12 


2 


Deaf 


10 


<1 


Deaf-Blind 


<1 


6 


Hard of Hearing 


14 


9 


Other Health Impaired 


11 


1 


Autistic 


13 


3 


Visually Handicapped 


10 


3 


Non-Categorized 


70 


14 



a/ Column does not add to 100 because percentages apply to all students with 
that condition. 
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students in the preschool years may be partially attributable to the difficulty of 
diagnosing specific problems in these years. 

Despite the terminology used, some students placed in non-categorical programs 
often arc identified by a handicapping condition, a practice that occurs even when 
programs are intentionally non-categorica! and not cross-categorical. As a result, 
several district respondents were able to identify the handicapping condition of 
students in the group of programs we term non-categorical. Consequently, the 
percentage of all handicapped students that are not categorized is considerably lower 
(3 percent) than the total percentage of handicapped students enrolled in non- 
categorical programs (27 percent). 

Enrollment In Supplemental Services 

Estimates of the percentages of handicapped students receiving some form of 
supplemental service cannot be computed because students can be counted more than 
once in each supplemental service category. For exam^ le, some students are enrolled 
in two special vocational services (for example, work study and rehabilitation 
counseling). Also, because some pupils receive more than one related service, it is 
only meaningful to discuss enrollments for those specific related services where double 
counting does not occur. These are displayed in Figure 1.3. 

Across the individual supplemental services included in Figure 1.3, special 
transportation reaches the largest percentage of pupils with disabilities (30 percent). 
Although the largest enrollment level among the related services displayed, it is 
noteworthy that this service reaches a relatively small percentage of all students 
enrolled in special education. The next most prevalent supplemental services received 
by handicapped children are special guidance and counseling and speech/language 
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FIGURE 1.3 

Percentage Of Students With Handicaps 
Receiving Suppiementai Services 




SOURCE: Expenditures Survey 
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pathology. With the exception of school health, 12 percent or fewer of special 
education pupils are served by each of the remaining services listed in Figure 

Enrollment levels for assessment services are not presented in Figure 1.3 because 
the students receiving these services include some students enrolled full-time in the 
regular education program as well as students placed in special education programs. 
The only meaningful measure of participation in assessment services is the percentage 
of total student enrollment in receipt of assessment. Based on the Expenditures 
Survey, approximately 6 percent of all pupils enrolled in school districts are involved 
in the special education assessment process annually. Although a precise breakdown of 
the proportion of this percentage represented by handicapped pupils is not possible, 
such students are likely to comprise the dominant share. Because assessment services 
encompass the entire process of referral through lEP preparation and re-evaluation of 
the student at least every three years, more than half of this 6 percent figure is likely 
to involve pupils undergoing re-evaluations.^^ 

Districts in the Expenditures Survey were unable to provide estimates of the 
handicapping conditions of the students receiving most related rervices. However, this 
was not the case with respect to speech/language pathology services. Table 1.5 
describes the breakdown of students receiving speech/language pathology services by 
handicapping condition. This table omits the category of speech/language impaired 



^^Reporting enrollment levels for school health services was difficult for several 
respondents to the Expenditures Survey. Nurses often maintained logs of students 
receiving health services but they did not distinguish between students in the regular 
program ai. ' the special education program, nor could they indicate whether the health 
service was general in nature or specifically related to a child*s disability. 
Consequently, only respondents* best estimates could be obtained in these situations. 
Enrollment percentages reflect this imprecision. 

^^If one-third of students identified for special education are re-evaluated each 
year, on average approximately 3.7 percent (one-third of 1 1 percent) of all students in 
a district undergo re-evaluations. 
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Table 1.5 

Percentage of Students Receiving Speech/Language Pathology 
as a Related Service in School Districts and Cooperatives 



Speech/Language 
Pathology 

Handicapping Condition Enrollment 



Learning Disabled 


37% 


Mentally Retarded 


29 


Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 


5 


Orthopedically Impaired 


2 


Multihandicapped 


2 


Hard of Hearing 


3 


Deaf 


2 


Visually Handicapped 


<1 


Autistic 


<1 


Deaf-Blind 


<1 


Other Health Impaired 


<1 


Students Not Categorized 


21 


Across All Conditions 


100 
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since in this study those students are classified under resource programs. Learning 
disabled and mentally retarded students constitute two-thirds of students receiving 
speech/language pathology as a related service, demonstrating again the influence of 
high prevalence handicapping conditions on program enrollments. The category of 
students not categorized contributes a relatively high percentage of the total related 
services* enrollment in speech/language pathology services because respondents were 
unable to identify the handicapping condition of a fifth of the students receiving the 
service. 

DIFFERENCES IN THE DELIVERY OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS AND RELATED SERVICES ACROSS DISTRICTS 

Although individual districts differ in the percentage of handicapped pupils and 

patterns of services, few systematic differences were found among districts along 

dimensions of district size, urbanicity, region, and wealth. The one notable difference 

is the tendency for large, urban school districts to serve a larger share of their special 

education enrolhnent in self-contained programs (Table 1.6). Thirty-nine percent of the 

handicapped enrollment in large districts is served in self-contained programs compared 

to 19 percent in small districts and 23 percent in medium-sized districts." 



"District size refers to the total number of stuuwnts enrolled in the district It 
IS divided into three categories (small, medium, and large). The cutoff points and 
median enrollment levels for each category are: 

Small - less than 2,745 students enrolled, median - 1,514. 

Medium - more than 2,745 but less than 9,567 total students, median - 6,987. 

Large - more than 9,568 students enrolled, median - 40,157. 

These size categories closely parallel those used in the Rand study of special education 
(Kakalik, 1981). 

MSA (Metropolitan Statistical Area) is coded into three categories using the 
Summary Tape File 3F Census mapping of school district boundaries (STF3F): Center 
City; Suburban; Rural. The STF3F is extracted from a special tabulation of the 1980 
Census data. It consists of 1980 housing and population data mapped to the school 
district level. 
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Table 1.6 

Distribution of Enrollment in Special Education Instructional 
Programs by District Size and MSA 



District Size MSA 



Prosrtm Tydc 


Small 








diiourDao 


Center 


All 

UlSttlCtS^' 


Preschool 


6% 


4% 


9% 


6% 


s% 


8% 


6% 


Self-Conttined 


19 


23 


39 


16 


24 


34 


22 


Residential 


<1 


2 


1 


<1 


1 


1 


I 


Resource Program 


74 


75 


SO 


80 


70 


S3 


73 


Home/Hospital 


1 


<l 


1 


1 


<1 


1 


I 



a/ These percentages are calculated using district weights; hence they differ slightly 
from the estimates in Figure 1.2 which were computed using handicapped pupil 
weights. District weights are more appropriate to comparisons involving district 
characteristics. Handicapped weights are used to generate estimates related to 
the national population of students with handicapping conditions. 
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Similar patterns occur when the urbanicity of districts is considered. Thirty-four 
percent of the special education enrollment in urban districts is enrolled in self- 
contained programs compared with 16 percent in rural districts and 24 percent in 
suburban districts. 

The greater availability of self-contained programs in large and urban districts 
raises a number of questions. Conceivably large districts may be able to operate self- 
contained classes more efficiently because of their larger enrollments. The greater 
prevalence of these programs in large districts would suggest, however, barring any 
significant difference in the severity levels of the handicapped student population, that 
pupils in these districts are more likely to be assigned to self-contained programs than 
are children in sraaller districts (see Appendix C, Table 1.15). Unfortunately, since this 
study contains no direct measure of the severity of students' disabilities within specific 
conditions, we cannot assess whether a large proportion of students in large, urban 
districts are more severely disabled as a group than students in other districts." 

There is some evidence that the composition of the handicapped population is 
slightly different in large districts and urban districts. The percentage of students 
classified as mentally retarded is slightly larger i. thesf districts and the percentage 
of learning disabled stu 'ents is smaller than in other districts. However, the standard 
errors attached to th timates caution against relying much on these differences. 



"A recent national survey of elementary schools with special education programs 
for mildly handicapped pupils indicates similar patterns. Schools in large, urban areas 
more frequently report using self-contained classes to serve these pupils (Moore and 
Steele, 1988). 
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CHAPTER 2 

differences in the delivery of special 
Education services 

Special education programs and services differ from each other in important ways 
other than types of students enrolled. Class sizes, caseloads, time spent in the special 
program and in regular education classes, and whether the program staff are based in 
the school ir travel to several schools are dimensions of service delivery that vary 
across types of programs and services. Additionally, different providers are likely to 
serve specific student populations or provide particular services. These variations have 
an important inflr^nce on patterns of expenditures across programs. Equally important, 
they present a picture of how services are delivered to pupils with disabilities. 

Even within types of programs or services, variations occur. The program and 
service types previously described are composite categories that gro p programs and 
services with a wide range of characteristics that produce cost variations within each 
major type of program. For example, many districts operate resource programs for 
students with learning disabilities that have h'jher teacher caseloads than do resource 
programs for hard of hearing pupils. Similarly, one type of .csource program may 
serve students for an average of an hour each day, while another selves students for 
an average of two and a half hours each day. 

This chapter highlights the variation across and within programs and services, 
describing regular education participation patterns, pupil/teacher ratios and caseloads, 
and providers of special education programs and services. It underscores the 
considerable variety present in special educ^tion-a variety that typologies and 
averages across categories obscure. The chapter focuses on the four major programs 
and ^"^/vices offered by districts: self-contained programs; resource programs; 
preschool programs; and supplemental services. We do not include information about 
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$ervic« delivery patterns for residential and home/hospital programs because the 
F.xpcnditures Survey gathered only cost and enrollment data for these programs." 

SELF-CONTAINED PROGRAMS 

A defining feature of self-contained programs is the large amount of time 
students spend in special instruction relative to the time they spend in regular 
education. Pupils in self-contained programs spend an average of three-quarters or 
more of their school day in special instruction. Stated differently, most of these 
students (85 percent) speed an average of 28 percent of their school day, or 1.7 hours 
out of a 6 hour school day, in regular educatica classes (Table 2.1). 

Within these overall averages, specific self-contained programs vary considerably 
with respect to the actual time students soend in special as opposed to regular 
instruction. Some self-contained programs mainstream students into regular education 
environments for only a few minutes a day, while others do so for half of each day. 
These patterns reflect, at least in part, the relative severity of the handicaps of 
students served in sp<;cific programs. 

A few comparisons drawn from Table 2.1 are instructive. Autistically and 
orthopedically impaired students are less likely to participate in regular education 
classes than are students 'ith speech, hearing, or visual impairments. Students in 
self-contained programs for the hard of hearing spend the most hours each day in 
regular education classes (3.6) while pupils in self-contained programs for multi- 
handicapped and autistic youth spend the least (.9 hours). 

The activities in which atuucais pariicipaie in the reguiar education program vary. 
Students from self-contained classes are not consistently restricted in regular education 

"Another study commissioned by ED's Office of Special Education Programs, A 
Study of Programs of Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth in Day and 
Residential Facilities, will provide information on service delivery patterns within 
residential programs. 
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Table 2A 



Self-Contained Programs: Average Percentage of Students 
and Hours Spent Each School Day in Regular Education 



Self-Contained Program Type 


Students 
Spending 
Time in 
Regular 
Education 


Average 
Hours/Day 
Spent in 

Regular 
Education 


Average 
Percent of 
School Day 
Spent in 
Regular 
Education^ 


Learning Disabled 


100% 


2.1 


35% 


Speech Impaired 


100 


!.l 


18 


Mentally Retarded 


86 


i.3 


21 


Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 


98 


1.9 


31 


Ort) lically Impaired 


54 


1.8 


31 


Mul ndicapped 


73 


0.9 


IS 


Deaf 


81 


1.8 


30 


Deaf-Blind 




• 




Hard of Hearing 


100 


3.6 


60 


Other Health Impaired 




• 




Autistic 


31 


0.9 


IS 


Visually Handicapped 


100 


2.1 


35 


Non-Categorical 


82 


1.9 


32 


Across All Self-contained Programs 


85 


1.7 


28 



SJ Column is calculated by dividing second column by 6 hours, the standard duration 
of a regular school day. 

* Too few cases for statistical significance. 
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classes to activities such as recess, art. physical education, and lunch. Some students 
also receive a portion if their instruction in basic subject areas from the regular class. 
District staff participating in the Expenditures Survey reported that this occurred 
frequently for learning disabled pupils placed in sslf-contained programs and less 
frequently for mentally retarded youth in such prograras. 

Pupil/teacher ratios are an indication of the intensity of professional staff 
resources used in special education programs. Overall, the ratios of pupils to teachers 
in self-contained programs are noticfdbly smaller than the 20 pupils per teacher 
characteristic of regular education programs in the Expenditures Survey. Table 2.2 
displays the average pupil/teacher ratio as well as class size for specific self-contained 
programs. If classes rely on the presence of more than one teacher, the pupil/teacher 
ratio will be less than class size. However, tH two measures parallel each other 
closely, indicating that most self-contained classes function with just one teacher. 
Pupil/teacher ratios across specific programs range between four and 13 students per 
teacher. Self-contained classes for the high prevalence categories of learning disabled, 
speech impaired, mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, and non-categorical average 
nine students, while those for the remaining low prevalence handicaps average six 



students. 



Districts usually operate under policies that establish minimum and maximum class 
sizes for self-contained programs. District administrators indicated that these limits 
are derived from state requirements and an assessment of student needs in specific 
programs. When maximum levels for a class are reached but arc less than the minimuiu 
necessary to form a new class, districts commonly add an aide to assist in the full 
class. When the number of students falls below the minimum for a program not 
previously provided in a district, administrators usually rely on an external agency 
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Table 2.2 



Average Pupil/Teacher Ratio and Class Size of 
Self •Contained Programs 



Self-Contained Program Type 


Average 
r upu/ I eacner 
Ratio 


Average 
Class Size 


Learning Disabled 


13 




Speech Impaired 


Q 


o 


Mentally Retarded 


g 


ft 
o 


Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 


9 


9 


Orthopedically Impaired 


8 


g 


Multihandicapped 




V 


Deaf 




7 


Deaf-Blind 




• 


Hard of Hearing 


4 


6 


Other Health Impaired 




• 


Autistic 




5 


Visually Handicapped 




7 


Non-Categorical 


10 


10 


Across All Self-Contained Programs 


9 


9 



Too few cases for statistical significance. 
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such as a cooperative to serve the student or. as a second solution, they assign the 
student to an alternative program within the district. 

RESOURCE PROGRAMS 

The feature common to all resource programs is students' receipt of the majority 
of their instruction through the regular education program. By definition, resource 
programs provide special instruc 'on to pupils for less than half the school day. Pupils 
in resource programs spend an average of 6 hours per week (or 20 percent of their 
school week) receiviiig special instruction. 

While pupils in resource programs receive most of their instruction in the regular 
education program, the variation among students in programs for specific disabilities is 
substantial (Table 2.3). On average, speech and language impaired students spend the 
least time in resource prc3rams and mentally retarded students sp-snd the most time in 
resource programs. But even these figures fail to portray adeouately the extent of 
variation within specific programs. Most program administrators reported that students 
in the same specific program rarely received special instruction for the same amount of 
time. Rather, teachers determined the amount of special instruction needed by 
individual students and arranged schedules accordingly. 

Caseloads, which are the equivalent of the pupil/teacher ratios for self-contained 
programs, measure the intensity of professional staff resources allocated to students in 
resource programs. However, unlike pupil/teacher ratios in self-contained programs, 
caseloads do not reflect class sizes. In resource programs, teachers or other 
professionals work with different numbers and groupings of students over the course of 
the school week. Caseloads express the total number of pupils assigned to a full time 
equivalent (FTF.) teacher as measured in the given week when the Expenditures Survey 
staff visited the district. 
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Table 2.3 



Average Hours Per Week Students Spend in 
Resource Programs 



Mean 
Hours/Week 
in Resource 

Program Type Program 

Learning Disabled 7 

Speech Impaired 2 

Mentally Retarded ii 

Emotionally Disturbed 5 

Orthopedically Impaired « 

Hai 1 of Hearing 4 

Visually Handicapped 4 

Non-Categorical 10 

Across All Resource Programs 6 



^ Too few cases for statistical significance. 
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The avenge ctieload acrou all reiource programs is 26 students (Table 2.4). 
However, this average it heavily influenced by service delivery patterns among the high 
prevalence populations of learning disabled and speech impcired students that dominate 
enrollment in resource programs. Caseloads vary more across specific programs than 
do pupil/teacher ratios in self-contained programs. They range from 10 for visually 
handicapped programs to 50 for speech programs, with learning disabled programs 
averaging 20. Average caseloads across all resource programs itrving high prevalence 
handicaps (learning disabled, speech impaired, mentally retarded, and emotionally 
disturbed) are 34 pupils while those serving the low prevalence populations are 12. 
One reason for the lower caseloads characteristic of resource programs for low 
prevalence conditions is the individualized nature of these programs, for example, for 
hard of hearing and visually handicapped students. Resource programs for higher 
prevalence conditions typically involve groups of children as opposed to individual 
assistance; as a result, teachers carry larger caseloads. 

District program administrators reported that few resource programs provide 
special education instruction in the student's regular classroom. Over three-quarters of 
districts reported that students were always pulled out of the regular education class 
to participate in the resour^ orogram. Only 24 percent of districts provided resource 
programs that operated in the students' regular classroom. Resource programs for 
visually handicapped students frequently took place in the regular classroom. The 
predominant use of pull-out strategies in most resouice programs may in part reflect 
the tendency to group stuueau lo laaximize staff resources by allowing teachers to 
serve more students at the same time. Tradition and views about feasibility are 
probably strong influences as well. 

Unlike self-contained programs that operate within a single school, resource 
programs differ according to whether staff work as itinerant teachers traveling 
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Table 2.4 

Average Caseload of Resource Programs^/ 



Average 

Program Type Caseload 

Learning Disabled 20 

Speech Impaired SO 

Mentally Retarded 10 

Emotionally Disturbed 16 

Orthopedically Impaired * 

Hard of Hearing 12 

Visually Handicapped lO 

Non-Categorical 17 

Across All Resource Programs 26 



a/ Caseload was computed using a full-time equivalent 
(PTE) estimate of personnel time. 

* Too few cases for statistical significance. 
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between several schools or whether they are based in one school.»« Itinerant programs 
are advantageous to districts where few students aeeding a resource program attend 
each school and where districts are committed to students remaining in their 
neighborhood school. However, itinerant programs may have implications for the cost 
of a program. Their caseloads may differ from school-based programs because of travel 
time resulting in less time available to instruct students. On the other hand, itinerant 
programs, on average, are markec by larger caseloads than school-based programs 
perhaps because they serve students across several schools. 

Speech, hard of hearing, and visually handicapped resource programs are those 
most commonly provided on an itinerant basis (Table 2.5), while learning disabled and 
non-categorical programs are usually fvhool-bascd. Caseloads do not differ particularly 
when specific programs are compared by their itinerant or school-based nature. 
Itinerant speech/language pathology programs have slighily lower caseloads than do the 
school-based versions. The opposite holds true for learning disabled resource programs. 
The size ,[ the sampling error, however, cautions against taking these differences 
seriously. 

PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 

Although the Expenditures Survey's coverage of preschool programs precedes 
recent federal assistance to expand services for this population, the importance of 
these programs warrants looking at their characteristics in the 1985-86 school year. 
Forty-eight of the 60 district? sampled in the Expenditures Survey provided some form 



'distinguishing itinerant znd school-based programs is not always 
straightforward. Many programs are shared between two schools. In contrast, some 
programs include as many as five or six schools. The Expenditures Survey defined 
programs in one or shared between two schools as school-based, and those serving 
more than two schools as itinerant. 
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Table 2.5 



Comparison of Resource Program Caseloads:^ School-Based 
vs. Itinerant Programs 



Program Type 


School-Based Programs 


Itinerant Programs 


Average 

WaSClUBQ 


Percent of 
Districts 
Offering 
rrogram 


Average 
Caseload 


Percent of 
Districts 
Offering 
Program 


Learning Disabled 


19 


59% 


25 


23% 


Speech Impaired 


55 


26 


47 


70 


Mentally Retarded 


1 u 






<1 


Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 


9 


10 


* 


10 


Orthopedically Impaired 


* 


<1 


* 


<1 


Hard of Hearing 


10 


1 


13 


31 


Visually Handicapped 


9 


1 


10 


11 


Non-Categorical 


17 


46 


16 


2 


Across All Resource Programs 


21 


S6 


37 


77 



a/ Caseload was computed using a full-time equivalent (FTE) estimate of personnel 
time. 

* Too few cases for statistical significance. 
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of preschool special education program. In fact, these districts reported offering 
preschool services for children with handicaps for an average of nine years. 

Preschool programs in 1985-86 differed noticeably by the age of the children 
served. Programs for children tged birth through 2, or infant/toddler programs, were 
leu numerous than those for children aged 3 through 5. Data from the Expenditures 
Survey indicate that only 14 percent of the entire preschool special education program 
enrollment fell in the age groups of birth through 2 years. Infant/toddler programs in 
districts also were structured differently. More districts offered infant/toddler 
programs that w</e home-based than offered school-based programs. Both types of 
infant/toddler programs involved between one and five hours of instruction per week. 

Preschool programs for children aged 3 through 5 usually were school-based, and 
were slightly more likely to be half-day programs than full-day programs. Students 
served in preschool programs may be those whose impairments are more easily 
identified and likely to require continued assistance from special education. Special 
education administrators overwhelmingly reported that the great majority of children in 
preschool special education programs continue in special education after preschool. 

Caseload averages for each specific preschool program are presented in Table 2.6. 
The low number of infant/toddler programs in the sample produces fairly imprecise 
caseload estimates. The school-based programs were characterized by lower caseloads 
but this may be due in part to differences in the average number of hours per week 
each program served children. If the home-based programs included visits to infants 
for only an hour per week, the caseloads would be expected to exceed those for 
school-based programs that operated an hour or two each day. Unfortunately data to 
explore this question were not collected. 

Caseloads for the older preschool programs averaged 16 students for the half-day 
or less programs and six for programs that ran longer than a half day. Although 
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Table 2.6 

Average Caseload of Special Education Pr<;school Progr>tiriS^ 





Average 
Caseload 


Ages uo/nuiuc*o8sca/i*d iiours 




Per Week 


24 


Ages A.3/School-Based/l-5 Hours 




Per Week 


i6 


Ages 3-5/School-Based/5-15 Hours 




Per v'cek 


16 


Ages 3-S/School-Based/Greater 




Than IS Hours Per Week 


6 



a/ Caseload was computed using a full-time equivalent 
(PTE) estimate of pers )nnel time. 
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tetchers htd Itrger caseloads in the half-day or less programs, this may be attributable 
to a large number of part-time teachers in these programs. Because caseloads are 
based on program enrollments divided by the number of full-time equivalent teachers, 
programs using part-time staff will exhibit higher caseloads than the actual numbers of 
students individual teachers see. For example, if a teacher taught only a half-day 
preschool program every day. her full-time equivalent caseload would total 16 pupils. 
However, because she is only employed part-time, she is actually teaching only g 
students each day. The 3 through 5 aged programs that provide services less than 15 
hours per week also may serve each student only a few days of the week, thus 
increasing the total number of students taught by a teacher." Caseloads for preschool 
programs of more than 15 hours a week (or more than a half day each day) can be 
viewed as rough estimates of class size. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SERViriS 

Supplemental services encompass a broad range of services, leading one to e-nect 
substantial variation across dimensions of service delivery. Consistent with this 
expectation, the average caseloads and the itinerant versus school-based location of 
specific types of services differ noticeably. 

Caseloads are appropriate for describing most specific supplemental services but 
not all. Services that rely on a clearly identifiable type of professional staff easily 
lend themselves to caseload analysis. However, services such as assessment include an 
array of professional staff-for example, special education teachers, regular education 
teachers, school psychologists, and special consultants. Consequently, expressing a 
pupil caseload based on the number of pupils receiving assessment services of one form 



Caseloads and pupil/teacher ratios are calculated using full-time equivalent 
teachers and professionals, but not fu'l-time equivalent student counts. Each student 
counts as one student regardless of the amount of time spent in the program. 
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or another is more confusing than helpful.'^ Similarly^ caseloads for special 
transportation are not particularly meaningful since the number of pupils per bus driver 
or special attendant is highly influenced by the geographic and enrollment size of 
individual districts. 

Caseloads are appropriate for a select group of supplemental services, however. 
As might be expected, they span a substantial range (Tab> 2.7). School health 
services represent the h;gh end of the continuum with an average caseload of 99 
students.'* At the low end of the continuum are occupational therapy services with an 
average caseload of 37 students. 

Respondents to the Expenditures Survey indicated that several relateo services are 
provided on an individual basis. Occupational therapy, physical therapy, psychological 
services, and school health services tend to be provided in a one-on-one situation. 
Speech/la ngua£e pathology services, on the other hand, vary in the approach used. In 
some cases these services are offered in small groups, while in others they are 
provided on an individual basis. Nevertheless, caseloads for most related services 
generally exceed those for specific resource programs largely because these services, on 
average, may be less frequent or o^ shorter duration wfcn they are provided. 

This general statement, however, applies only to the average situation across all 
students. In fact, a specific supplemental service may vary substantially in the amount 
of time an individual child receives treatment. For example, district program 

^^Enrollment data from the Expenditures Survey cannot be disaggregated by the 
tjpe of service within the overall assessment program. For example, it is not possible 
to specify the caseload for a full-time equivalent school psychologist who administers 
tests to pupils referred to and in special education unless one assumes that all students 
receiving assessment services are seen by a school psychologist. 

^In several districts in the sample, respondents* estimates of special education 
er^rollments for school health services were difficult to obtain. Respondents frequently 
could not provide precise estimates of the number of students with handicaps receiving 
such services. Consequently* these caseload estimates are imprecise and reflect the 
best guesses of school nurses and site visitors collecting the data. 
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Table 2.7 

Average Caseload of Selected Supplemental Services*/ 



ERIC 



Avcrssc 

Supplemental Service Caseload 



Adaptive Physical Education 62 

Occupational Therapy 37 

Physical Therapy 5] 

Speech/Language Pathology 52 

Psychological Services 47 

School Health Services 99 

Social Work Services 53 

Guidance and Counseling Services 64 

a/ Caseload was computed using a full-time equivalent (FTE) 
estimate of personnel time. 
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tdministrators indicated thai the time students received physical or occupational 
therapy each week could range between 30 minutes and over two hours. 

The one area where caseloads for supplemental services parallel those for resource 
programs is speech/language pathology. The caseloads for speech pathologists in the 
two categories are quite close. The average caseload in resource programs for pupils 
with speech and language impairments is SO, while that for speech/language pathology 
as a related service is 52. The time students spend receiving these services is also 
very similar. 

The professional staff who provide specific related services vary in whether they 
are school-based or itinerant. A few related services exhibit a clear pattern. 
Speech/language pathology services are typically provided through itinerant staff as are 
occupational and physical therapy. Guidance and counseling services, however, typically 
are school-based. 

THE DIRECT PROVIDERS OF SPECI/ L EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

In addition to contrasts in caseload and structural design, special education 

programs and services differ with respect to which agency directly provides the 

program or service. Although special education is the responsibility of the school 

district where a child resides, districts to varying degrees rely on other providers to 

obtain necessary forms of instruction and treatment. 

A district*s use o"" other providers is influenced by a combination of factors such 

as the lack of a particular program or service in the district, state policies that assign 

responsibility for certain programs or services to intermediate or cooperative 

educational agencies, an inability to directly hire staff who can provide a service or 

treatment, and so few sf dents requiring a program or service that economies of scale 

dictate seeking it externally. Arrangements with other providers are significant to 
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identifying special education expenditures not only because a failure to include them 
would provide only a partial picture, but because the expense of programs may vary 
depending on the service provider. 

Five categories of providers encompass the range of external agencies used for 
the direct provision of some programs and services: (1) the district; (2) cooperative 
agencies; (3) private schools for han»*icapped students; (4) other state or local agencies, 
such as state schools for the handicapped or other districts outside the district of a 
student's residence; and (5) purchased services. The last category applies to situations 
in which districts obtain services under contract from private or public entities such as 
clinics or private practitioners. To simplify some presentations, we sometimes combine 
the categories of purchased service providers and other state or local agencies." 

School districts directly serve the vast majority of pupils enrolled in special 
education (Table 2.8). Over 80 percent of all spc.ial educatiu;: students in the nation 
are served directly by school districts. Cooperatives are the second mu-t common 
provider, but serve only 12 percent of handicapped students nationwide. Tl'. 
enrollment in cooperatives, however, is divided more evenly among preschool, self- 
contained, and resource programs than is the enrollment served directly by school 
districts, which is concentrated in resource programs. Very low percentages of 
students are served by private schools, other state or local agencies, or through the 
purchase of services. 

Much the same patterns emerge when the number of students with different 
handicaps are apportioned across providers (Table 2.9). Consistently, districts directly 

"A variety of funding mechanisms characterize districts' reliance on external 
providers. Different providers may receive reimbursement directly from the district, or 
they may obtain payment or operating revenue directly from the State Education 
Agency. In some situations, districts may pay a portion of the expense and the state 
or cooperative may pay the remainder. The Expenditures Survey identified the 
expenses associated with the program or service, but did not identify payment 
arrangements among providers. 
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Table 18 



Percentage of Special Education Students Receiving Programs 
and Services by Provider 



Provider 



State/ 
Local 

Program/Service District Co-op Private Agencies Purchased 



Preschool 


2% 


1% 


<1% 


<1% 


<l% 


Self-contained 


21 


4 


1 


2 


<1 


Residential 


<1 


<1 


<1 


<1 


<1 


Home/Hospital 


<1 


<1 


<1 


<1 


<1 


Resource Program 


5V 


7 


<1 


1 


1 


Across All Programs/Services 


83 


U 


1 


2 


1 
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serve the majority of students within each category of handicap. However, external 
providers play a larger role as the perceived severity of students' handicapping 
condition increases and as the prevalence of the condition declines. For example, 
districts directly serve 89 percent of students with learning disabilities, but only 45 
percent of students who arc m^'^'rly handicapped. 

Although private schools and other state or local agencies serve a small fraction 
of the total population receiving special education, this fraction carries considerable 
importance both with respect to issues of expense and least restrictive placement. The 
total enrollment in residential programs, for example, is divided between private 
schools, which serve around a third of such students, and other state or local schools 
or agencies, which serve th j remainder. Private school enrollments are only partially 
made up of students enrol, ed in residential schools, however. Three-quarters, of 
students served by privatj schools attend day programs. Enrollments in other state c 
local agencies are similarly divided between day and residential programs. 

Districts also rely on a range of external providers to deliver specific 
supplemental services \o pupils." Districts are much less likely to provide 
occupational or physical therapy directly but are major providers of speech/language 
pathology, adaptive physical education, guidance and counseling, and assessment 
services (Table 2.10). 

Only about a third of students receiving occupational and physical therapy 
services receive them from staff employed by the district. Between a half and a third 
of such students are served through purchased service arrangements, and the remainder 

by cooperatives. Districts typically reported that they purchase th rvices because 

of staff shortages and difficulties in hiring these therapists as ' ^ployees. 

"Data are not available regarding providers of specific supplemental services for 
handicapped students enrolled in private schools or other state and local agencies. 
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Table 2.9 



Percentage of Special Education Students Receiving 
Special Education by Provider 



Provider 



naouicspping i^onaition 


District 


CO'Op 


Private 


Other*/ 


Tota 


Learning Disabled 


89% 


8% 


2% 


2% 


100% 


Speech Impaired 


80 


19 


<1 


1 


100 


Mentally Retarded 


70 


21 


3 


7 


100 


Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 


64 


19 


8 


9 


100 


Orthopedically Impaired 


54 


29 


3 


5 


100 


Multihandicapped 


4S 


27 


12 


16 


100 


Deaf 


24 


14 


14 


48 


100 


Deaf /Blind 


49 


5 


3 


43 


100 


Hard of Hearing 


50 


23 


<1 


27 


100 


Other Health Impaired 


61 


7 


<1 


31 


100 


Autistic 


58 


15 


17 


10 


100 


Visually Handicapped 


60 


17 


1 


22 


100 


Students Not Categorized 


39 


39 


<1 


23 


100 



a/ Includes state and local agencies and purchased services. 
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Table 2.10 



Percentage of Special Education Students Receiving 
Supplemental Services from Various Providers 



Provider 



Supplemental Service 


District 


Co-op 


Purchased 

Service 


Other*/ 


Total 


Adaptive Physical Education 


84% 


14% 


1% 


2% 


100% 


Occupational Therapy 


32 


25 


36 


7 


100 


Physical Therapy 


29 


17 


49 


6 


100 


Speech/Language Pathology 


82 


17 


<1 


1 


100 


Psychological Services 


76 


c 


1 c 
Id 


3 


100 


School Health Services 


71 


5 


14 


10 


100 


Social Work Services 


71 


28 


1 


<1 


100 


Transportation Services 


55 


3 


42 


<1 


100 


Guidance and C^'^unseling Services 


92 


6 


<1 


1 


IOC 


Assessment 


92 


8 


<1 


<1 


100 


Special Vocational 


64 


It 


8 


4 


100 



a/ Includes private schools, state schools, other state agencies, other local agencies 
and other public schools. * 
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Speci&l transportation services also are frequently provided through purchased 
service arrangements. Forty-two percent of students receiving special transportation 
services are served by personnel not directly employed by the district. 

SERVICE DELIVERY VARIATIONS ACROSS DISTRICTS 

Although individual districts differ from one another in their delivery of programs 
and services, few systematic service delivery differences emerge related to districts* 
size or urbanicity.'^ Pupil/teacher ratios for self-contained programs and teacher 
caseloads for resource programs vary little by district size and urbanicity. 
Supplemental service caseloads differ considerably from district to district; this 
variability, however, appears randomly distributed and not directly a function of the 
enrollment size or metropolitan status of a district. Consistently high standard errors 
characterize average caseload values reflecting the large variation among districts and, 
in some instances, too few districts contributing to tht estimate. 

Districts' reliance on other providers to serve students with handicaps directly is 
linked with districts' size i nd urbanicity. Not surprisingly, most large districts and 
urban districts directly provide the U .tructional programs and supplemental services 
needed by students (Table 2.11). Three types of districts an- likely to rely on 
cooperatives to serve their students: small districts; rural districts; and suburban 
districts. 



^hese findings are based on cross-tabulations of measures of service delivery 
and district size and urbanicity. Further analyses utilizing more rigorous methods may 
demonstrate a more complex relationship between various district characteristics and 
differences in service delivery. 
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Table 2M 



Percentage of Special Education Students Receiving Programs 
and Services f rora Various Providers by District Size and 
Metropolitan St&tus 



District Size MSA 



Provider 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Rural 


Suburban 


Center 


All 
Districts 


District 


68% 


86% 


97% 


84% 


59% 


88% 


73% 


Co-op 


28 


8 


1 


12 


?6 


6 


22 


Private 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


State/Local Agen- 
cies and Purchased 
Services 


4 


4 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4 
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CHAPTER 3 



EXPENDITURES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

AND SERVICES 

How much do the special education programs and services previously described 
cost? This chapter addresses that question. A common theme throughout the chapter 
is the importance of recognizing the variations in costs for different types of programs 
and services, particularly when different providers are used or when individual districts 
are compared. These cost variations are connected to several interrelated factors: the 
intensity of different instructional arrangements; the impairments of the students 
served in different arrangements; and the mix of personnel and non-personnel resources 
unique to different programs and services. Thus, while we begin with an estimate of 
the overall cost per child of special education, we break this estimate apart to reveal 
the variation within it. 

NATIONAL OVERVIEW OF SPECIAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES 
National Average Per-Pupil Expenditures 

The nation spent an average of $3,649 per pupil and a total of about $16 billion 
on special education during the 1985-86 school year, according to the data collected by 
the Expenditures Survry.^^ These special education dollars constituted 12 percent of 
all public elementary and secondary educatirn expenditures in that year. These 
estimates include all expenditures for special education instructional programs, 
supplemental services, and support services, and are in addition to expenditures for 

''The average per-pupil special education expenditures presented in this report 
were calculated by summing all costs of special education within a district and dividing 
by the total unduplicated count of pupils receiving special education. Student counts 
are not translated into f ull*time equivalent (PTE) student counts, as is the practice in 
some states which use t:iese calculations in their funding formulas. PTE measures of 
cost would produce higher average values per pupil because they reflect the average 
cost of providing special education for a student enrolled full-time each day in special 
education. 
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regular education or other categorical programs that children with disabilities may 
receive. As a point of comparison, regular education expenditures amounted to $2,780 
per pupil in the 1985-86 school year. Regular education expenditures for handicapped 
pupils are excluded from the cost estimates presented in this chapter. Total 
expenditures for students with disabilities, which include these regular education costs, 
are the focus of Chapter 4.^' 

The nations! average per-pupil expenditure of $3,649 for special education 
constitutes an increase of 10 percent in constan; dollars when compared to the parallel 
estimate developed in the last national study of special education expenditures. In that 
earlier study, the Rand Corporation (Kakalik ct al., 1981), using a roughly comparable 
approach, calculated an average per pupil estimate of $1,923 for the i;77.78 school 
year." If we take the effects of inflation into account, the $1,726 difference between 
the two studies translates into an adjusted change of about 10 percent (or $189) in 
constant 1977-78 dollars (Table 3.1).»o Regular education costs per child, as measured 
in the two studies, increased only 4 percent when adjusted to constant dollars. It 
should be noted that the constant dollar increase in total expenditures, as opposed to 

o„H averages should be considered carefully as they imply that all programs 

and other resources are used equally by all students. This clearly is not the case 
For example, the national estimate includes the cost of special school administration 
from 27 districts in the sample divided by the number of students serJedTy a l pecial 
education programs in all districts. Thus, national averages are artificial constructs 

»»The methodology employed by the Rand Corporation, based on a resource 
utilization approach to supplemental expenditures, is sufficiently similar at the 
aggregate level to permit this comparison; the primary differences between that earlier 
Zft ?u ''''.f calculation of program-specific expenditures 

f°''5' ^-^ expenditures for special education. The earlier work also 
included a food services expenditures value where this study does not. That amount 
was subtracted from the Rand estimate for these comparisons. In addition, capital and 
equipment costs are amortized in this study while the earlier study used current vear 
expenditures. ' 

I V constant dollar conversion was based on the average monthly Department of 

Labor Consumer Price Index-W amount for the 10-month school years (Seotember 
through June) of 1977-78 and 1985-86. ft^niDcr 
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TABLE 3.1 

Avw/«g« Total Per-ru;il Expenditures fr 
Special ind Regular Education Programs 



Constant 
Dollar 
Increase 
1985-86 1977.78b/ 
Type of Education Estiroate*/ to 19?i5-86 



Special Education $3,649 10% 

Regular Education 2,780 4 



a/ Expenditures Survey. 

Kakalik et al. (1981), The Cost of Special Education, 
Santa Monica, California: The Rand Corporation. 
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•vcrigc pcr-pupil expenditures, has oeen greater than 10 percent because during this 
period the number of students identified with handicapping conditions also increased by 
about 9 percent About 340.000 more students with handicapping conditions were 
reported in 1985-86 than in 1977-78. an increase that mainly is attributable to growth 
in the number of svudents Classified as learning disabled. 

The $3,649 estimate of special education costs per student represents the national 
average. In fact, districts vary considerably in the amount they spend per child for 
special education. Half of the districts contributing to this average spend between 
$2,831 and $4,490 per pupil for special education (the interquartile range). Twenty-fivc 
percent have p:r-pypil costs below $2,831 while costs in the other 25 percent exceed 
$4,490. 

Cost Components of Special Education Expenditures 

Figure 3.1 identifies the major cost components of the average per-pupil 
expenditure of $3,649 spent for students' special education. Nearly iwo-thirds (62 
percent) of the funds speu* nationally on special education are for direct instructional 
program expenditures, such as salaries for teachers and aides, textbooks, and 
workbooks.^ The next largest component, student assessment, accounts for !3 percent 
of all special education expenditures anu involves regular education as well as special 
education students. Support services account for 11 percent, while related serices. 
including physical therapy, social work services and nearly 30 other services, account 



Instructional program expenditures include expenditures from all types of special 
education programs (e.g.. preschool, resource, self-contained) as v Ml as special 
vocational programs end adaptive physical education. The interq'iartile ranges for -ach 
component of special education cost per pupil are: instruction (55-72 percenr): related 
services (7-12 percent); and support services (6-14 percent). These ranges indicate the 
percentases between which half of the districts contributing lo the national a"erage 
fall Twenty-five percent of the districts contributing lo the averr^e had percen tages 
higher than this interquartile range, and another 25 percent had lower percentages 
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FluURE 3.1 

Distribution Of Special Education 
Expenditures By l\1ajor Component 




■ INSTRUCTIONAL PnOG. AMS 

■ ASSESSMENT 

■ SJJPPORT SERVICES 

□ RELATED SERVICES 

□ TRANSPORTATION 



SOURCE: Expenditures Survey 
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for 10 percent of all special education expenditures. Special transportation 
expenditures cc uprise 4 percent of the total. 

The 11 percent of the total cost per child for special education attributable to 
support s-^-vices can be further divided into three categories. These include 
administrative expenditures (7 percent of total cost per pupil), other support, which 
includes space, construction, energy, travel and maintenance (3 percent of totJ 1 cost), 
nd instructional support, which includes salaries for personnel such as substitute 
teachers and librarians who are not included in the direct service delivery estimate (1 
percent of total cost). 

Providers' Percentage of Special Education Expenditures 

In addition to asking what components account for special education costs, it is 
also relevant to ask which providers contribute the major share of expenditures. Most 
special education expenditures (75 percent) purchase proi.rams provided directly by 
school districts (Figure 3.2). Based on the data in Chapter 2, which showed that 83 
percent of students with handicapping conditions are served in the district rather than 
by other providers, wc would expect this outcome. 

Cooperative agencies account for the second largest share of special education 
cost, 13 percent, which closely matches the 12 percent of special education students 
that they serve. The interquartile range for expenditures through cooperatives is 0 to 
15 percent, with the 0 percent indicating that many districts do not utilize these 
arrangements. Private schools, other external assignments, and purchased services 
together account for 12 percent of special education expenditures.^^ The latter three 
providers, it should be noted, account for less than 5 percent of students in special 

"The inteinuartile range for districts' si ... of the average pcr-pupil cost of 
special education is 68 to 92 percent. The interquartile range for other state and local 
agencies is 1 to 7 percent; for purchased services it is <1 to 8 percent, and for private 
schools the interquartile range is 0 to 5 percent. 
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FIGURE 3.2 



Distribution Of Special Education 
Expenditures By Provider 



75% 




H DISTRCT 

■B COOPEflATIVE ARRANGEMENT 

■ OTHER STATE AND LOCAL AGENC lES 

□ PURCHASED SERVICES 

□ PRIVATE SCHOOL 



SOURCE: Expenditces ^vey 
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education placements. This suggests that per-pupil expenditures are likely to be higher 
for students served by those providers, a point that will be addressed in greater detail 
later in this chapter. 

Because providers differ in the types of students they serve and the mix of 
services they deliver, it is not surprising that differences emerge with respect to the 
distribution of expenditures within categories of providers. Table 3.2 combines the 
analyses of expenditures by major components and providers and presents the 
percentage of expenditures for each component by provider. Between three-fifths and 
three-fourths of special education expenditures within districts and cooperatives pay 
for instructional programs, with the larger proportion spent in cooperatives. The 
expenditures of districts and cooperatives differ more markedly in the areas of related 
services and assessment. Districts account for most of the asses:Tient expenditures for 
students; in contrast, cooperatives devote a comparatively large share of their 
expenditures to related services. In addition, the percentage of expenditures fo^ 
support services is higher in districts than in coop,:ratives, 10 percent and 4 percent, 
respectively. 

Purchased services comprise an interesting mix of expendittres, indicating that 
districts rely on these arrangem nts to obtain specific supplemental servi;,cs which may 
not be directly avr^iiablc in the district or cooperative, or which may be cost-effective 
to handle through cxicrnal vendors. A very small fraction (about one-sixtn) of 
purchased cxpcrditurcs is fo*- ir^truction. Most of the balance of purchases provide 
specific related services, or special transportation services. Although *his distribution 
of expenditures is quite different from that in district*; or cooperatives, it is worth 
noting again that purchased services account for only 4 percent of all special education 
expenditures. 
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TABLE 12 

Percentage of Special Education Expenditures 
for Major Components by Provider^ 



Component 




Provider 




District 


Cooperative 


Purchased 


Instructional Programs 


61% 


75% 


17% 


Related Services 


9 


15 


45 


Assessment 


16 


6 


<1 


Transportation 


3 


<1 


37 


Support Services 


10 


4 


NA 



a/ Neither private schools nor other state or local agencies are included because 

ouly per pupil tuition information was obtained from these providers. All tuition 
costs were classified as instructional program costs. 
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Givsn the dominant role of districts in special education, it is illuminating to 
explore which kinds of resources within districts absorb these district expenditures. 
Table 3.3 presents the percentages of instructional expenditures within districts for 
types of program.^ and supplemental services that are directed toward teachers, aides, 
other instructional or professional staff ^e.g, physical therapists, counselors), and non- 
personnel expenditures (e.g.. equipment, materials). Salaries and benefits for teachers, 
aides, and other personnel such as counselors and physical therapists account for 
nearly all of the instructional program and supplemental services expenditures within 
districts. Across all types of programs and supplemental services, 71 percent of 
instructional expenditures support teacLers' salaries and benefits. 

Looking only at instructional programs, the level of support for teachers ranges 
from 69 percent of the program expenditures in preschool programs to 86 percent in 
home/hospital programs. Aides' salaries and benefits account for between 6 percent In 
home/hospital programs and 23 percent in preschool programs. Expenditures for other 
professionals range from almost zero in self contained programs to 15 perceo* in 
resource programs. Non-personnel expenditures account for a very small percentage of 
expenditures (between 2 and 5 percsnt) across programs. 

In short, while fluctuations occur, expenditures within instructional programs arc 
quite similar with a major emphasis on teachers and aides. Foi supplemental services, 
the pattern of expenditures for personnel is strikingly different. Only 31 percent of 
expenditures goes to teachers and just 2 percent goes to aides; most (17 percent) is 
spent on other practitioners or professional personnel. Non-personnel items such as 
equipment also appear as more prominent expenses within supplemental services. 

VARIATIONS ACROSS TYPES OF PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

Chapter 2 int' sated substantial differences in caseloads and class sizes as well as 
in avera-e hours per week among types of instructional programs and supplemental 
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TABLE 3.3 

Distribution of Instructional Program 
Expenditures Within Districts by Program 



Expenditure 



Other 
rctitioners/ Non- 
Program Type Teachers Aides Professionals Personnel Total 



Preschool 


69% 


23% 


4% 


4% 


100% 


Self-Contained 


80 


17 


<1 


2 


100 


Resource Program 


76 


7 


15 


2 


100 


Home/Hospital 


86 


6 


3 


5 


100 


Supplemental Services 


31 


2 


57 


10 


100 


Overall 


71 


10 


17 


2 


100 
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services. Those differences produce substantial variation in the average per-pupil 
expenditures of different types of special education programs. Table 3.4 indicates that 
average per-pupil expenoitures among the five primary instructional programs range 
from $1,325 for resource programs to $28,324 for residential programs. The 
expenditures for each program also vary from district to district. For e/.ample. the 
interquartile range for preschool expenditures is $2,453 to $4,548. and the interquartile 
range for self-contained programs is $3,393 to $4,970." 

In general, average per-pupil expenditures vary across these program types in 
relation to the proportion of time students with handicapping conditions receive special 
assistance and in relation to the ratio of astructional personnel to students. Resource 
programs are typically provided for about six hours a week, or a little more than an 
hour per day. and the average caseload is 26. Self-contained programs generally 
occupy a larger proportion of students' school day. some lasting up to the full school 
day. Nationwide, about 15 percent of students in these programs spend no time in the 
regular education program, and the remaining 85 percent spend an average of 28 
percent of their time in regular education. The average class size for self-contained 
programs is 9. Residential programs, which provide full or nearly full-time care, are 
the most expensive programs.*^ 

Preschool program expenditures saount to $3,437 per child. Although data 
presented in the previous chapter suggested that classes for infants and toddle s have 
larger numbers of students and last for fewer hours than classes for 3 to 5 year-olds. 



Interquartile ranges art presented along with standard errors in Appendix C for 
each of the estimates in Table 3.4. 

**The average per-pupil expenditure for residential programs should be considered 
an average per-pupil tuition; these amounts reflect the educational as well as the 
r«;sidential costs involved in these placements. 
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TABLE 3.4 

Average Per-Pupil Expenditure for 
Programs and Supplemental Services 



National 
Average 
Per-Pupil 

Program Type Expenditure 

Instructional Programs 

Preschool $3,437 

Self -Contained 4,^33 

Resource Program 1^325 

Home/Hospital 3^17 

Residential 28,324 

Supplemental Services 

Special Vocational 1,444 

Related Services 592 

Adaptive Physical Education 615 

Assessment ],206 

Transportation 1 ,5^3 
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the average per-pupil expenditures do not differ significantly between programs for 
these two age groups-infant/toddler programs cost $3,461 per child while early 
childhood programs cost $3,798. The similarity in these per-pupil estimates may result 
from additional travel costs involved in the home-based infant/toddler programs. 
Moreover, districts offering infant/toddler programs may exhibit higher per-pupil costs 
in general, possibly due to higher salaries, thereby raising the average per-pupil costs 
for infant/toddler programs higher than might be expected. 

Table 3.4 also provides average per-pupil expenditures for supplemental services 
(special vocational services, adaptive physical education, special transportation, 
assessment, and other related services). Although a number of students classified as 
handicapped receive more than one related service, it is possible to calcu Hte an 
average expenditure for related services i:er unit of service provided by dividitig the 
amount spent for related services by the duplicated special education enrollment. This 
results in an average expenditure for one related service of $592, Later in this 
chapter we present expenditures for specific related services which are more 
meaningful than this collapsed value when estimating costs for students who require 
specific related services. 

Previously we observed that special transportation and assessment contribute a 
noticeable share of the total expenditure per student for special education. Not 
surprisingly, the average expenditure per child for these services is relatively large 
compared to the average cost of related services. The average per-puoil expenditure 
for special transportation services is $1,583 (for the approximately 30 percent of 
special education students who receive that service). Special transportation should be 
distinguished carefully from regular trans^'ortation services. Special transportation 
typically includes modified equipment, drivers, attendants, and supplies utilized only by 
special education students; regular transportation, even when used by special education 
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students, is not considered special ransportation. The interquartile range for special 
transportation is $942 to $1,835. 

As defined in this study, assessment includes initial screening and evaluation 
activities, re-evaluation, referrals, preparation of individual education plans, annual lEP 
reviews and similar activities. These services annually reach about 6 percent of all 
students, both special and regular. The average per-pupil expenditure is $1,206 for 
assessment. Aboixt 93 percent of these assessment costs are for personnel. In turn, 
about half of these personnel costs goes for professionals such as school psychologists 
and the other half goes for teachers; the expenditure for teachers is dividea fairly 
evenly between special education teachers and regular education ♦eachers. Many of 
these teachers are involved in the referral and lEP development and review phases of 
the assessment process. The interquartile range of district expenditures for assessment 
is relatively large, from $553 to $1,427.'* 

The school-based or itinerant design of resource programs and various 
supplemental services does not appear to affect expenditures dramatically. Even though 
itinerant resource programs entail travwi costs, as a group they are slightly less 
expensive per student than their school-based counterparts. This is partially 
attributable to the greater likelihood that itinerant resource programs serve speech and 
language impaired students and thus are less expensive resource programs than those 
serving learning disabled students. For supplemental services, expenditures for those 
that were school-based and those that were provided on an itinerant basis were 
roughly the same. 



••One major fa:tor that contributes xo this variability is some district 
respondents' inability to estimate accurately the contributions of regular teacher time. 
The hours of regular teachers' time devoted to assessment differed dramatically across 
some districts. 
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VARIATIONS IN EXPENDITURES ACROSS PROVIDERS 

Table 3.5 demonstrates that reliance on different providers affects the average 
per-pupll costs of instructional programs although the magnitude of the effect and the 
direction vary.** For example, among resource progranw, average per-pupll 
expenditures range from $1,356 for programs provided directly by the district to $2,398 
for programs provided by other state or local agencies." Ranges across other 
providers are more dramatic: for instance, self-contained classroom programs range 
from $3,680 within districts to $9,267 when provided in private schools. But preschool 
programs provided by cooperatives are somewhat less expensive than those provided 
directly by districts. In general, programs provided by districts or by cooperative 
agencies appear to have lower average per-pupll expenditures than programs provided 
by private schools or by state or local agencies; however, these comparisons are not 
completely appropriate because for these providers a total tuition cost is represented 
which is likely to include related and support services not present in the program 
expenditures for districts and cooperatives. 

Providers other than districts-cooperatives, private schools, purchased services, 
and other state and local agencies-in several instances are more costly providers 
because of whom they serve and the intensity of services required by the consumers of 
their programs. Private schools provide an example of how the naiure of the 

'•Estimates based on less than five districts are not displayed in this table; all 
districts reporting a particular program or service were included, however, when the 
averages across providers were computed and presented in Table 3.4. 

"Per-pupll expenditures for specific programs also vary even wheu only a single 
provider is considered; for example, per-pupll expenditures for self-contained programs 
for mentally retarded students vary substantially from district to district. Each of the 
estimates presented in the chapter's tables describing average per-pupll expenditures by 
provider and program is subject to substantial within-cell variation, as can be seen by 

noting the sizes of the standard errors for th timates, which are presented in 

Appendix C. 
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TABLE ?.5 



Average Per-Pupii Expenditures for Types of 
Special Education Programs by Provider 



Provider 



Other 
State or 



Program Type 


District 


Co-op 


Private 
School 


Local 
Agencies 


Purchased 


Preschool 


$3,611 


$3,063 


* 


$4,964 


• 


Self-contained 


3.680 


5.112 


$9,267 


5.708 


NA 


Resource Program 


1.3S6 


1.60S 


NA 


2.398 


$1,689 


Home/Hospital 


3,996 


• 




• 


2,052 


Residential 


NA 


NA 


31,616 


28.304 


NA 



Too few cases for statistical significance. 
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handicaps of students served by a provider are particularly significant with respect to 
per-student expenditures. Chapter 2 reported that about 1 percent of children with 
handicapping conditions are served in private schools, and these children tend to have 
relatively low prevalence handicapping conditions such as autism, deafness, or multiple 
handicaps. These conditions are usually linked with fairly intensive instructional 
efforts with low teacher/pupil ratios. District expenditures per student for self- 
contained classes arc much lower than those of private schools but districts usually 

serve students with 1 vere disabilities. Importantly, Table 3.5 indicates that 

private providers' average per-pupil expenditures do not differ greatly from those of 
other state or local agencies or cooperatives especially when the standard errors 
(presented in Appendix C) are taken into account. 

Another pe.spective important to the consideration of the costs of private special 
education providers is the relative costs of day programs versus full-time residential 
programs. Day programs do not provide full-time custodial care along with tl eir 
instructional services, and their average per-pupil expenditure is $9,141.»» The 
average per-pupil expenditure for residential programs, on the other hand, is $31,616- 
more than three times as large. One quarter of the special education enrollment 
served by private schools is enrolled in those very high cost residential programs, 
while three-quarters of private special education students attend the lower cost day 
programs. 

Per-pupil expendit ues for special education supplementary services are presented 
by provider in Table 3.6. Adaptive physical education is rarely provided outside 
districts or cooperatives, and the average per-pupil expenditures are about equal in the 

"Private day programs, as considered here, include all programs but those that 
are residentiul: preschool, self-contained, and special vocational pro^iams included in 
the private column in Tables 3.5 and 3.6. Specific expenditures for these programs are 
displayed in Appendix C. 
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TABLE 3.6 



Average Per-Pupil Expenditures for Special Education 
Supplementary Services by Provider 



Provider 



State or 

Supplemental Private Local 

Service Type District Co-op School Agency*/ Purchased 



Special Vocational 


S1.150 


S1,86S 


• 


Sl,381 


$2,012 


Adaptive Physical 
Education 


616 


667 


• 


• 


• 


Assessment 


1,273 


978 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Transportation 


1.688 


1,463 


NA 


NA 


1,429 


Related Services (all) 


SS4 


673 


• 


1,099 


1,092 


Occupational Therapy 


990 


772 


NA 


1,272 


920 


Physical Therapy 


1,003 


1,055 


NA 




1,077 


Speech/Language 
Pathology 


641 


749 


• 




• 


Psychological Services 


870 


• 


NA 




802 


School Health Services 


298 


• 


NA 




227 


Social Work Services 


846 


687 


NA 




* 


Guidance and Counseling 
Services 


517 


719 


• 




NA 



a/ These expenditures are attributable to other local agencies providing specific 

supplemental services for special education students enrolled in a sampled district. 
These students' primary instructional programs were provided by the district in 
which the student resided. 

* Too few cases for statistical significance. 
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two provMcrs. Assessment services are infrequently pro' ided by organizations outside 
the district or cooperative and more assessment activities occur within the district. 
The difference in per-student expenditures for assessment is not noteworthy once 
standard errors are taken into account. Although special transportation services are 
often provided under purchased service arrangements, their per-pupil expenditure 
levels do not differ significantly when purchased or when they are provided by 
districts or cooperative agencies. 

Although per-pupil expenditures vary substantially across specific related services, 
by and large there are few differences in per-pupil expenditures when different 
providers offer the same service. For most related services, :*ie per-pupil expenditures 
are inversely associated with the sizes of the average caseloads for those services. 
That is, the larger the caseload, the lower the per-pupil expenditure. For example, 
school health services have an average caseload of 99 children, which is the largest 
among those services listed, and the lowest per-pupil expenditure in districts ($298). 
Physical therapy, with a caseload average of about 51 (about half of that for school 
health services) has an average per-pupil expenditure of $1,003. 

But caseloads are not the only factors important to explaining differences in the 
costs of related services. Speech/language pathology services have an almost identical 
caseload to physical therapy (52 compared to 51). but the expenditure per student for 
physical therapy is almost 1.6 times that of speech/language pathology. The 
explanation for the higher expenditure level associated with physical therapy is the 
reliance on aides as well as professionals to provide services. In contrast, 
speech/language pathology generally is not staffed by both professionals and aides. 
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VARIATIONS IN EXPENDITURES ACROSS HANDICAPPING 
CONDITIONS 

* The handicapping conditions of students provide another perspective from which 
to compire the variability of specia! education expenditures per student. Historically, 
these comparisons have often clouded, rather than Illuminated the picture because they 
have obscured the cost differences that exist within disability categories. However, it 
is instructive to explore the variability in expenditures by handicapping condition 
because of the important influence different types of impairments have on per-pupil. 
expenditures. 

One striking pattern in Table 3.7, which contrasts the average expenditures per 
student for different types of programs serving pupils with specific handicapping 
conditions, is the tendency for programs serving pupils with the more prevalent 
handicapping conditions (for example, learning disabilities^ mental retardation, and 
speech impairments) to cost less regardless of program type than programs serving less 
prevalent conditions (for example, orthopedically impaired, multihandicapped, and 
autistic). At least two phenomena explain this pattern. First, as shown in Chapter 2, 
students in the more prevalent disability categories tend to be served in less intensive 
instruction?: settings where caseloads or pupil-teacher ratios are higher than those for 
students with less prevalent impairments. For example, resource programs for students 
with speech impairments have an average caseload of 50 students per full-time 
professional, while resource programs for youth who have hearing impairments operate 
with average caseloads of 12. 

Self-contained programs for students with speech impairments constitute a major 
exception to the pattern of lower expenditures for high prevalence handicapping 
conditions. An examination of the data indicates that these self-contained programs 
serve only a very small proportion of students with speech impairments. Thus, in this 
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TABLE 3.7 



Average Per-Pupil Expenditures for Srecial Education Programs, 
by Individual Handicapping Condition and Program Type 



Program Type 



Handicapping Condition 


Preschool 


Self- 
contained 


Resource 


Speech Impaired 


S3,062 


$7,140 


$647 


Mentally Retarded 


3,983 


4,754 


2,290 


Orthopedically Impaired 


4.702 


5,248 


3,999 


Multihandicapped 


5,400 


6,674 


NA 


Learning Disabled 


3.708 


3,083 


1,643 


Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 


4.297 


4,857 


2,620 


Deaf 


5 771 


/.700 


KT A 

NA 


Deaf-Blind 


NA 


20,416 


NA 


Hard of Hearing 


4,583 


6,058 


3,372 


Other Health Impaired 


3,243 


4,782 


NA 


Autistic 


6,265 


7,582 


NA 


Visually Impaired 


4,068 


6,181 


3,395 


Non-Categorical 


3,686 


3,684 


1,731 
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instance* it would be inappropriate to regard this population of students as having a 
high prevalence handicapping condition. 

Second, economies of scale influence the average instructional expenditures for 
pupils with different handicapping conditions. Economies of scale come in to play 
when the numbers of students served approach the maximum desirable caseloads or 
class sizes for specific programs and services.** The likelihood of achieving these 
economies of scale is greater for student populations with relatively common 
handicapping conditions, simply because of the larger numbers of such children. For 
students with low prevalence handicapping conditions, the staffing and purchasing 
economies associated with operating programs at peak resource efficiency are less 
likely to occur. 

Largely to counteract the inefficiencies stemming from the low prevalence of 
certain handicapping conditions, districts use cooperatives zz'\ other external providers. 
By drawing students from across district boundaries, these agencies are able to increase 
the pool of students with similar handicaps so as to operate more cost efficient 
programs than if these students received services directly from the district in which 
they reside. Consequently, one would expect similar types of programs for specific 
handicapping conditions not to vary significantly when districts use cooperatives. 

Tables 3.8 and 3.9 largely support this expectation. These tables compare per- 
pupil expenditures when self-contained programs and resource programs^ for various 

'Program resources are most efficient when the placement of one additional 
student needing special instruction would require the addition of another special 
education teacher to operate within state and district determined maximum class size levels. 

Resource room programs are not commonly provided by organizations other than 
districts or cooperatives. Further, lower prevalence handicapping conditions are dealt 
with infrequently in resource rooms. For these reasons, far fewer program/provider 
combinations are available for Table 3.9 compared to the self-contained results in Table 
3.8, even though more children are served in resource programs than in self-contained 
classes. 
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TABLE 3.8 



Average; Per-Pupil Exp^.nditures in Self-Contained 
Programs for Selected Handicapping Conditions 
. by Provider*/ 



Provider 



Condition. 


District 


Co-op 


Private 
School 


State 
or Local 
Agency 


Learning Disabled 


$3,101 




CO 1 AT 


w 


Speech Impaired 


5,033 








Mentally Retarded 


3 993 




9,091 


S4,083 


Seriously Emotionally 
Disturbed 


4,567 


5 420 


0,339 


6,813 


Orthopedically 
Impaired 


4,844 


5,924 






Multihandicapped 


7,341 


7,467 


7,973 


4,843 


Deaf 


5,915 


b,690 




5,077 


Hard Oi Hearing 


4,652 




* 


5,901 


Autisiic 


7,447 








Visually Impaired 


5,486 









a/ Purchased Services was not included because of the small number of 



Too few cases for statistical significance. 
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TABLE 3.9 



Average Per-Pupil Expenditures in Resource 
Programs Provided by Districts or Co-operative 
Arrangements for Selected 
Handicapping Conditions^ 



Provider 



Handicapping 
Condition 


District 


Co-op 


Learning Disabled 


$1,677 




Speech Imoaired 


658 


$719 


Mentally Retarded 


2,322 


0 


Seriously Emotionally 
Disturbed 


2.715 


0 


Hard of Hearing 


3,524 


2.867 


Visually Impaired 


3,594 


3.586 


Orthopedically Impaired 




0 


Non-Categorical 


1,84? 


0 



1/ Insufficient cases are available to include private school, 
state or local agencies, or purchased services. Additionally, 
too few cases resulted to report expenditures for orthopedically* 
impaired and non-categorical resource programs when these were 
divided across the providers listed. 

^ Too few cases for statistical significance. 
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handicapping conditions are offered by different providers. Excluding for a moment 
private schools and other state or local agencies expenditures, in both tables the range 
of expenditures across providers (the rows) generally a less than the range across 
handicapping conditions (the columns). The different puoil/teacher ratios and caseloads 
associated with programs for specific handicapping conditions lead to the larger 
variation in expenditures across handicapping conditions, while the economies of scale 
achieved through cooperatives diminishes expenditure differences among programs 
serving the same handicapping condition. 

These observations exclude expenditures for self-contained programs in private 
schools and other state or local agencies. The per-child expenditures for pupils served 
by these providers do not vary as widely across handicapping conditions as do programs 
provided by districts or cooperatives. Moreover, except for self-contained programs for 
seriously emotionally disturbed pupils, private school expenditures noticeably exceed 
those of other state and local agencies. Wc suspect that private providers in these 
instances may be serving students who differ distinctly in the severity or complexity of 
their haudicaps. Furthermore, readers must remember t'.at expenditures for these 
providers are not completely comparable because they are based on tuition costs which 
are likely to include related services and support services that are excluded from the 
district and cooperative expenditures. 

These comparisons across programs and providers demonstrate that the specific 
handicapping condition served by an instructional program is an important factor 
associated with variation in per-pupil expenditures. However, it is not handicapping 
condition, per se, that is influential; rather, it is the relative intensity of the 
instructional services required by students with more or less prevalent handicapping 
conditions that is important. With less prevalent, which often means more severe, 
handicapping conditions, per-pupil expenditures tend to increase. As the prevalence of 
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the handicapping condition decreases, the more likely it is lor different providers to 
step in as a means of capturing efficiency and mitigating lost economies of scale. 
While costs are influenced by a range of factors-differences in types of personnel, 
special equipment, and other resources-beyond caseloads and pupil-teacher ratios, 
ultimately, the severity of a student's disability is the underlying theme explaining 
much of the variation in Siiecial education program expenditures. For this reason, 
readers should refrain from comparing the costs of different types of programs as if 
the students they serve are similarly impaired when, in fact, there is a high likelihood 
that they differ even when they share the same disability label. 

EXPENDITURE VARIATIONS RELATED TO 
DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 

Chapters 1 and 2 reported few observable differences among special education 
enrollments or programs associated with district size, urbanicity, region, or wealth. 
The only differences involved large, urban districts serving a greater proportion of 
handicapped students in self-contained programs, and a greater tendency in districts 
that were small, rural, or suburban to serve students through cooperatives. Whether 
these differences and others related to districts' characteristics translate into 
differences in per-pupil expenditures is the question we now address. 

District wealth, a^ measured by the median family income level, appears largely 
un/elated to per-pupil expenditures (Table 3.10).^* In general the wealthicrt one-third 
of districts do not spend more per pupil; in fact, poorer districts appear to have 
somewhat higher expenditures per pupil. 



^^District wealth estimates are based on 1980 median family income data from the 
Bureau of the Census. Districts in the sample were rank-ordered and divided into 
thirds on the basis of this measure. Low wealth districts equate with the bottom third 
of all districts in the nation ranked on the basis of 1980 median family income, high 
wealth districts encompass the top third. 
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TABLE 3.10 



Average Per-Pupil Expenditures for Selected 
Programs and Supplemental Services 
by Income Level of School District^/ 







Income Level 




Program Type 


Lower 
One-third 


Middle 
One*third 


Upper 


Instructional Programs 








Preschool 


$4,806 


$2,994 


$2,904 


seif-Containei 


4,024 


4,022 


4,953 


Resource Program 


1,291 


1,078 


1,545 


Supplemental Services 








Vocational Programs 


2,981 


1,546 


1,115 


Related Services 


576 


594 


789 


Assessment 


1,161 


1,008 


1,051 


Transportation 


1,700 


1,556 


1,232 


Adaptive Physical 
Education 


1,254 


394 


546 



a/ Income level is based on 1980 U.S. Census data on median family incomes for 
school dinricts in the Summary Tape File 3F as rank-ordered and divided into 
three equal groups. 
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Table 3.11 indicates little systematic relationship between oistrict size and average 
per-pupil expenditures for special education. To press further, we analyzed the largest 
districts in our sample as a separate group. These select distrk aespite ranging in 
enrollment from over 93,000 to nearly 600,000, also did not demonstrate significantly 
larger per-pupil expenditures than other districts. 

None of the average pt* -pupil expenditure differences by metropolitan status of 
the district is st&Mstically significant, but several are suggestive (Table 3.12). In 
particular, average per-pupil expenditures in center cities are not markedlv higher than 
in other districts for any of the programs and services considered, bnt expenditures 
appear h\,her for self-contained programs in rural districts and average per-pupil 
expenditures for transportation services appear to be lower. The transportation results 
contradicted usual expectations that ruril expenditures wouM exceed those of other 
areas. Detailed case-by-case examination suggested the lower transportation charges in 
rural areas stemmed from much lower personnel costs compared to urban areas, while 
costs of equipment and supplies were roughly equivalent. 

In general, no single demographic characteristic examined demonstrates clear 
enough differences in average per-pupil expenditures to justify statements that one 
type of district generates more statistically significant differences in per-pupil 
expenditures for special education than another.^^ Nevertheless, there are noticeable 
relationships between average per-pupil expenditures and district characteristics for 
specific programs and services. 

When none of the demographic characteristics appeared consistently related to 
average per-pupil expenditures, we examined the district data on a case-by-case basis. 
That examination suggested that, although districts with large enrollments did not 

^^bc; small size of the sample once subdivided limits most measures of statistical 
significance. 
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TABLE 3.11 



Average Per-Pupil Expenditures for Selected 
Programs and Supplemental Services 
by District Size^ 







District Size 




Proflram Tvne 


omaii 


Medium 


Large 


Instructional Programs 








Preschool 


$3,353 


$2,795 


$3,168 


Self-Con tained 


4.613 


4.695 


3.306 


Resource Program 


1.322 


1.271 


1.968 


Supplemental Services 








Vocational Programs 


1.282 


2.395 


2.0O5 


Related Services 


701 


660 


449 


Assessment 


1.244 


1.075 


857 


Transportation 


1.290 


1.596 


1.887 


Adaptive Physical 
Education 


495 


1.218 


505 



a/ District size was defined by dividing the weighted sample of districts into thirds, 
resulting the following categories: 

Small • 2.745 students or fewer 

Medium - between 2.745 and 9.5^7 students 

Large • 9.568 students or more 
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TABLE 3.12 



Average Per-Pupil Expenditures for Selected 
Programs and Supplemental Services 
by MSA of School District 







MSA 




Program Type 


Rural 


Suburban 


Center 
City 


Instructional Programs 








Preschool 


$2,861 


$3,363 


$3,495 


Self -Contained 


5,258 


3,975 


3,445 


Resource Program 


1,383 


1,247 


1,588 


Supplemental Services 








Vocational Programs 


1,162 


1,865 


2,050 


Related Services 


737 


66? 


396 


Assessment 


924 


1,198 


970 


Transportation 


1,096 


1,534 


1,854 


Adaptive Physical 
Education 


261 


1,206 


506 
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necessarily have high average per-pupil expenditures, the districts that did have high 
per-pupil expenditures tended Co be large. Similar patterns appeared to be present 
among center city districts as well as districts with high median family incomes: that 
is, districts with higher per-papil expenditures appeared to fall into those categories 
even though those cat^rgories also contained districts with low or moderate levels of 
expenditures. 

Multiple regression analysis supported this case-by-case investigation. Center city 
status, median family income, and total enrollment combined to explain 35 percent of 
the variation in per-pupil expenditures. Furthermore, among the three variables, center 
city status was most closely related to higher per-pupil expenditures for special 
education. These preliminary multivariate analyses of the Expenditures Survey data 
suggest that more powerful analytic models may yield more definitive explanations for 
the variation in special education expenditures among districts. 
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CHAPTER 4 

REGULAR AND SPECIAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES 



How much does it cost overall to educate a child with disabilities? This chapter 
examines this question by placing expenditures for special education within the larger 
context of regular elementary and secondary education expenditures. This focus 
provides a complete picture of the total costs of educating children with handicapping 
conditions and not simply students* special education costs which was the theme of 
Chapter 3. Three major topics are addressed. 

First, special education per-pupil expenditures for instruction and other major 
cost components are compared with expenditures for similar components within the 
regular education program. The second topic addresses the relationship between special 
and regular education expenditures for students with handicapping conditions, focusing 
on the concept of excess cost and the calculation of cost ratios. The final topic 
centers on profiles of total expenditures for programs and services provided to 
hypothetical children with selected handicapping conditions. These profiles provide 
comparisons of the costs of alternative instructional strategies for individual children 
and serve as a guide for readers to use in constructing national-level cost estimates 
for specific types of pupils based on where the children receive services and what 
kinds of related services they require. 

OVERVIEW OF EXPENDITURES FOR REGULAR 
AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Special education takes place within the larger context of public elementary and 

secondary education for all children and youth. Based on data from the Expenditures 

Survey, an estimated $132 billion was spent in total on elementary and secondary 
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education in 1985-86« Eighty-four percent of this total, or $111 billion, was spent on 
regular education programs and services while approximately 12 percent was spent on 
special education. The remaining 4 percent of all dollars spent was attributable to 
other special district programs such as compensatory and bilingual education. 

The nationwide average per-pupil expenditure for regular education during 1985- 
)I6 amounted to $2,780, with the majority spent on instructional programs.** Figure 4.1 
indicates the distribution of regular education expenditures amon^ major cost 
components. Comparing the distribution of expenditures in this figure with the 
distribution of special education expenditu.es described in the previous chapter (see 
Figure 3.1) indicates several differences between the way regular and special education 
dollars are spent. A much greater percentage of special education expenditures goes 
toward instructional programs and supplemental services than is the case for regular 
educational programs and pupil services (72 percent for special education to 57 percent 
for regular education). Support services account for a much larger percentage of 
regular education expenditures than of special education expenditures (35 percent for 
regular education anJ 1 1 percent for special education). The regular education support 

*»The Expenditures Survey estimate of expenditures differs in two significant 
ways from traditional published expenditure totals. First, capital costs are based on an 
amortization of the replacement cost for school buildings instead of current debt 
service payments. Second, equipment costs are similarly based on an amortized cost 
for all equipment available in a program, not merely the current year expenditure for 
capital equipment. Other estimates contain food service and summer school 
expenditures which these reported data do not. The average expenditure per pupil (all 
expenditures combined including those for special education) calculated from the 
fSr M I?. cVTJj; ^? approximately $3,395 per student. This amount is 

similar to the $3,468 per average daily membership spent in school year 1985-86 as 
compiled by the National Center for Education Statistics from state-reported ' 
information (NCES, 1988). •"'pwricu 

**This amount represents only expenditures for the regular education program and 
does not include expenditures for special education programs, compensatory education 
bilingual education, or any other special programs. Regular education encompasses both 
academic instruction m reading, mathematics and science, as well as supplemental 
instruction in music, art, physical education, drama, band, and the like. 
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FIGURE 4.1 



Distribution Of Regular Education 
Expenditures By i\/lajor Component 




35% 



■ INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

■ SUPPORT SERVICES 

□ TRANSPORTATION 

□ PUPIL SERVICES 



SOURCE: Expenditures Survey 
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services category includes district and school-level instructional support (for example, 
curriculum departments, subject matter specialists, substitute teachers, and inservicc 
training), administration (for example, district superintendents, principals, personnel 
departments, and secretaries), and other support (for example, construction costs, 
maintenance, financial operations, data processing, personnel, and energy). The large 
difference between regular and special education support services occurs primarily in 
this last subcomponent of expenditures. For regular education, "other support" 
comprises 22 percent of total expenditures per pupil, while for special education it 
constitutes only 3 percent of expenditures.*^ It should be noted, however, that many 
of the regular education dollars spent for support services also benefit children served 
with handicapping conditions who attend school in the district. 

Although regular education appears to spend a greater percentage for 
transportation and support services functions, the differences arc not statistically 
significant. Assessment expenditures, which account for 13 percent of all special 
education expenditures, do not have a parallel component within regular education.*^ 



Within the category of support services, regular education instructional support 
comprises 3 percent of total expenditures and regular education administration 
comprises 10 percent of the total. Comparable percentages for special education are 1 
and 7 percent, respectively. 

^•Assessment was included only as a special education expenditure component 
because we defined its purpose as to screen and evaluate students for special 
education. Some students who are assessed, however, are found to have no 
handicapping condition and remain full-time in regular education. If assessment is 
removed from the special education distribution, the comparable percentages for the 
remaining special education components would be: instructional programs (70 percent); 
transportation (5 percent); support services (12 percent); and related services (15 percent). 
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THE HELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SPECIAL AND 
REGULAR EDUCATION EXPENDITURES 

ExMSs Costs 

A major interest of policymrikers centers on the relationship between special and 
regular education expenditures and, in particular, identifying the incremental 
expenditures for pupils with disabilities that exceed expenditures for students in regular 
education. Over the years policymakers have come to call this relationship excess cost. 

Excess cost provisions are found in the federal EHA-B funding formula and form 
the basis for special education funding in several states. In states with excess cost 
funding formulae, state funds are distributed to each district based on a percentage of 
the district's excess costs, subject to ceilings and other adjustments. 

The concept of excess cost, as applied to special education, is defined differently 
across states and among federal education statutes and regulations. Excess cost is 
often used interchangeably with the terms supplemental, additive, or replacement. The 
considerable variation in definition and interpretation of these terms generates a large 
amount of confusion. We define excess cost as the total costs required to educate a 
special education student minus the costs to educate a regular education student. 

This definition is analogous to the added cost concept pieviously used by the 
Rand Corporation (Kakalik et al., 1981). In that study all educational expenditures on 
behalf of a special education student, including those associated with special and 
regular education instruction and support services, were calculated. The added cost of 
special education was computed as the difference between the total educational 
expenditures per handicapped pupil and the regular education student expenditures per 
pupil for all students participating in regular education. 

Hartman (1988) offers an alternative approach to the calculation of excess cost. 
Hartman suggests defining excess costs in terms of programs and services, "rather than 
an expenditure difference between special and basic education per student costs.*" In 
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his conceptuilizition, Hartman introduces two ways to categorize special education 
programs. Firit, supplemental programs are those programs and services that are in 
addition to regular education programs; second, replacement programs are those 
programs and services that take the place of regular education programs. The costs of 
supplemental programs are considered completely excess because the pupils also receive 
the regular education program. The excess cost of replacement programs, however, is 
the difference between the special education program costs and the costs of regular 
programs which they replace. Regardless of definitional differences, however, almost 
all excess cost computations are complicated by the fact that a large majority of 
special education students receive a portion of their instruction from the regular 
education program, while a small fraction of the total number spend all their time in a 
special education setting.^^ Consequently, because regular education constitutes a 
significant component of the education of most children with handicapping conditions, 
it is important to take into account in computing educational expense. 

Our conceptualization of excess costs requires, first, calculating the total average 
per-pupil cost of education (special and regular) for students with specific handicapping 
conditions and, second, subtracting the total average per-pupil cost of educating 
students who do not have handicaps. If we were to ignore the fact that some children 
with handicapping conditions receive only a part of the full average per-pupil cost of 
regular education and simply add the per-pupil regular education estimate to the per- 
pupil special education estimate, the regular education estimate includes more than that 
portion of regular education expenditures that studeiits with handicaps use. To avoid 
this outcome, it is necessary to adjust the amount of regular education expense for 

*^For example, 85 percent of the students in self-contained programs spend an 
average of 28 percent of their school day in regular education instructional programs, 
and special education students in resource programs spend an average of 80 percent of 
their school day in the regular instructional program. 
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children with handicips based on the proportion of time these students spend in 
regular education. 

The refular education expenditures applicable to special education students in 
specific types of programs, as well as the total costs of educating children with 
disabilities* are presented in Table 4.1. The special education and regular education 
expenditures allocated to special education totals were calculated for each program type 
based on certain assumptions and related information. Thus, we discuss the combined 
special and regular education expenditures for each program type separately. 

Students in Resource Programs. We estimate a total per-pupil educational 
expenditure of $5,243 for special education students served in resource programs. Of 
this amount, $2,463 is directly attributable to special education. The largest single 
special education cost is $1,325 for the special instructional program itself, and other 
components including related services and assessment as well as district support 
services.^* Not included under special education expenditures for resource programs 
are the costs of special transportation or the costs of operating separate special 
education schools; we have assumed that in neither case is it likely that resource 
program students will participate in these situations. We have assigned the full cost of 
regular education, $2,780, to the resource program special student. This includes 
$1,573 for instruction and pupil services as well as the full regular education amounts 
for transportation and support services. The full regular education amount was 
assigned because the amount of time a resource program student is not in a regular 

^Average per-pupil related service costs have been assigned to students in 
resource as well as self-contained programs. It is not possible to assign specific 
related services or a differential share of total related services expenditures to these 
program types. Consequently, we have included in each calculation except residential 
the basic service unit cost of total related services ex:>enditures divided by the 
unduplicated special education enrollment. Residential program costs do not include an 
additional cost component for related services since only tuition costs were initially 
collected which are assumed to include whatever related services are provided. 
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TABLE 4.1 



Average Total Per-Pupil Educational Expenditures for 
Special Education Pupils by Program Type 



Combined 
Special 



Program Type 


Special 
Education 


Regular 
Education*/ 


Regular 
Education 


Resource Programs 


S2.463 


S2.780 


$5,243 


Self-Contained Programs 


S.S66 


1.347 


6.913 


Pre«chool Programs 


4.750 


973 


5.723 


Residential Programs 


29.108 


389 


29.497 


All Programs 


3.649 


2.686 


6.335 



ay Portion of regular education expenditures provided to special education 
students while they are being served within the regular education program. 
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class is too small to marginally affect the fixed costs of the resources used in that 
regular class. Staff, space, supplies, and equipment must be available for resource 
program students regardless of whether they leave the classroom for special assistance 
for an hour or two each day. 

Students in Self-contained Programs. Expenditures are allocated differently for 
self-contained programs, resulting in special education contributing about 80 percent of 
the combined average per-pupil expenditure of $6,913. Special education components 
include special instruction at $4,233 as well as related services, special transportation, 
assessment, and support services. The regular education contribution includes per- 
student expenditures for school and district-level support services and $374 of regular 
education instructional program cost. This amount was obtained by adjusting for the 
percentage cf self-contained students participating in regular education and the amount 
of time, on average, they spend. More specifically, the instructional component of 
regular education ($1,573) was multiplied by .238 (.85 self-contained students times .28 
hours per week in regular education).^* 

Students in Preschool Programs. For preschool programs, total expenditures 
amount to $5,723. Special education costs include instruction at $3,437 as well as 
related services, assessment, special transportation, and support services. No 
instructional costs from regular education were allocated; only school and district-level 
support services, a total of $973, were counted in the combined amount.'° 

^•Similar adjustments based on time spent in regular education were not made to 
regular education support services per-pupil expenditures. Rather, we assumed that all 
students in a district, handicapped or non-handicapped, received an equal share of 
these services. At present, empirical data to alter this assumption do not exist. In 
practice, however, district support services may not be equally distributed across 
students in various programs. 

•®In fact, only seven of the 60 districts sampled in the Expenditures Survey 
reported the existence of preschool programs as part of the regular education offerings 
of the district. All but two of these districts were located in urban districts. 
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Students in Residential Programs. Combined expenditures for residential programs 
show the smallest contributioa from regular education. Only distriat-level support 
services expenditures are allocated from the regular education program to these 
students. On the special education side, expenditures include instruction ($28,324), 
assessment, and dir -'Ct-levcl support services. 

Combined Educational Expenditures for Special Education Students. Across all 
types of programs, the combined per-pupil expenditure for education Is Se.'SS. This 
amount is slightly less than the amount obtained from simply adding the national 
average per-pupil expenditure amounts of $3,649 for special education and $2,780 for 
regular education, which sum to $6,429. The difference between this sum and the sum 
adjusted for time spent in regular education amounts to t. While this is not a large 
expense on a per-pupil basis, when total expenditures arc calculated it can represent a 
significant difference. Table 4.2 illustrates the estimates of exce«s cost obtained from 
the application of our definition of these costs to the expenditures derived from the 
Expenditures Survey. 

Ratios of Special Education to Regular Education Expenditures 

Related to the concept of excess costs are ratios that compare total expenditures 
(special plus regular education) for a typical special education student to expenditures 
for a typical regular education student. These types of ratios have been reported since 
at least 1970, and have served as a yardstick for school districts to assess themselves 
and for states to construct funding formulas and estimate budget outlays. They are 
useful because they depict relationships among expenditures that can be used in 
subsequent years regardless of changes in actual dollar amounts. 

The cost of educating a pupil with handicaps is 2.3 times the cost of educating a 
non-handicapped student (Table 4.3). This relationship is roughly the same regardless 
of whether adjustments are made to account for the amount of time students spend in 
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TABLE 4.2 

Estimates of Excess Cost of Special Eaucation Students 



Student Placement 


Per-Pupil Excess Cost*/ 


Resource Programs 


$2,463 


Sell -Contained Programs 


4,133 


Preschool Programs 


2,943 


Residential Programs 


26,717 


All Programs 


3,555 



a/ Total costs of educating a special education student (regular plus special) minus 
average cost of educating a regular education student ($2,780). For example, the 
calculation for resource programs is $5,243 - $2,780 - $2,463. 
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TABLE 4.3 



Rttio of Total Expenditures Per Handicapped 
Pupil to Total Expenditures 
Per Non-Handicapped Pupil 



Student Placement 


Ratio to 
Regular 
Education 
Expenditure 
Per Pupil*/ 


Resource Programs 


1.9 


Self -Contained Programs 


2.5 


Preschool Programs 


2.1 


Residential Programs 


10.6 


All Programs 


2.3 



a/ Total average education cost for a special education student 
(special and regular), divided by the average cost for a regular 
education student ($2,780). 
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regular and special education or whether unadjusted expenditure levels for regular and 
special education programs are simply combined. While it is more appropriate to 
compute this ratio using adjusted expenditures, because few districts have the 
measures at hand to allow these adjustments in program expenditures, the simpler 
approach may be necessary to compare state or local spending ratios with this overall 
national ratio. 

The ratio of 2.3 to 1 shows considerable durability across the years. In 1977-78, 
the cost ratio calculated across all programs was 2.17 to 1 (Kakalik et al., 1981). An 
even earlier study by Rossmiller (1970) reported a ratio of around 2 to 1. The special 
education programs studied by Rossmiller, however, were primarily self-contained 
programs, reflecting the dominant service delivery approach used for pupils with 
handicapping conditions at that time. A more appropriate comparison value from the 
Expenditures Survey data may be the 2.5 to 1 ratio applicable to self-contained 
programs. However, students receiving services in self-contained programs today 
probably are somewhat more severely impaired than those in Rossmiller's 1970 sample 
of programs. Thus, such comparisons must be viewed cautiously. 

These r%tios, even though remarkably similar across various national studies, 
reflect an increase in the per-pupil cost of education for special education students 
relative to the regular education per-pupil cost. The 10 percent constant dollar 
increase in the average per-pupil expenditures from special education from 1977-78 to 
1985-86, compared to a 4 percent increase for regular education, is simp'y another way 
of stating this relative increase. 

The ratios presented above are national ratios, composed of estimates across 
several districts. The ratio applicable to a particular dirtrict may differ noticeably 
from the ratio at the national level. For example, the district in our sample with the 
highest per-pupil expenditures for special education outspends the district with the 
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lowest by five to one. Average per-pupil expenditures for regular education also differ 
across the districts sampled, with the highest about four times larger than the lowest. 
When the amounts for special education and regular education expenditures per pupil 
arc combined, the ratio of total average per-pupil expenditures for special education 
students to expenditures for regular education students varies from about 1.5 to 1 to 
over 4 to 1. 

The ratios for students in different special education placements range from 1.9 
to 1 for resource programs to 10.6 to 1 for residential programs. In fact, these 
expenditure ratios for programs within special education may exhibit more variability 
across time. As we noted previously. Rossmiller's 1970 ratio of 2 to 1 may be more 
applicable to self-contained programs than to all special education programs combined. 
Unfortunately, because the definitions of programs vary so much across the studies- 
and across time-trend comparisons of ratios for specific programs are not possible. 

STUDENT PROFILES 

Within a single district, considerable variation can exist in the program and 
services provided to an individual student and the total amount spent for each 
student's education. These variations within districts are produced by a number of 
factors including the special services needed by the student; the extent to which the 
pupil participates in the regular education program; and the agency or entity that 
provides the service. 

In thiS section, we show combined educational expenditures for illustrative 
individual students. These student profiles are abstractions; they are based on national 
average expenditures for particular types of programs and services across districts for 
hypothetical students. As a result, the profiles do not reflect the actual expenditures 
for any particular special education student in any specific district. The total 
expenditure for each profiled student represents the sum of adding the amount spent 
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on each instructional program, supplementary service, and support service assumed 
necessary to educate that student. For simplicity, we use the national average per- 
pupil expenditure to represent the cost of a program, although in practice substantial 
variation exists among districts. 

Each profile illustrates a major contrast between factors influencing expenditures. 
The first set of profiles addresses the cost consequences of differences between self- 
contained and resource programs as well as the amount of regular instruction entailed 
in each assignment. No isumption is made in these profiles that students have similar 
degrees of impairment. Quite the contrary, in most circumstances wc would expect 
that the pupils* impairments differ in severity by virtue of the type of placement 
required. 

Readers are invited to use these profiles as a guide for constructing their own 
profiles of individual students and estimating the total cost of their education. The 
specific program and service costs per pupil are contained in Appendix Table C4. 
Readers are free to apply their own assumptions or knowledge about which 
supplemental or support services are appropriate in sr^ecific profiles. 

Provision of Regular Education Services 
and Primary Program Assignment 

Most special education students spend a portion of their school day participating in 
regular education programs within regular schools. As discussed in Chapter 2, this 
involvement in regular education can be the norm, for example, for speech/language 
impaired students whose only special education is a few hours a week with a 
speech/language pathologist, or for learning disabled students who receive special 
instruction in a resource program. Alternatively, participation in the regular program 
for the child with a more severe handicapping condition may take the form of only 
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periodic involvement, such as participating in physical education, music, or school 
assemblies 

In practice the cost of regular services received by a special eJucation student 
depends on whether inclusion of the student in regular classes actually increases the 
cost of providing the regular program. This conception of cost, referred to as 
marginal cost, is important to the interpretation of individual student expenditures. 
For example, when a single speech-impaired student leaves the regular program to 
receive the services of a speech/language pathologist, the cost of that regular program 
would probably not change because class sizes and the number of teachers required 
would not be affected. In other words, it would cost as much to educate the speech 
impaired student in regular education as it would cost to educate a student who did 
not leave the regular classroom at all for special education services. Similarly, the 
presence of a handful of special students who receive most of their education in a 
self-contained program and who participate occasionally in a regular class probably 
does not generate an increase in the cost of the regular program. The involvement of 
numerous special students in regular education programs on a part-time basis, however, 
may well affect a school's or district's expenditures for the regular instructional 
program because the added numbers could trigger requirements to hire additional 
teaching staff and purchase other resources. 

The conditions that trigger increases in special or regular education costs vary 
among school districts and even among programs within school districts. They include 
such factors as the minimum and maximum limits on classes or caseloads, and the 
manner in which districts determine the enrollments of classes. As a result, applying 
marginal cost notions is an extremely complicated task. In the profiles, we havj tried 
to reflect marginal cost considerations by keeping program units in mind. That is. 
when the presence of a particular type of special education program (e.g.. self- 
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conttined) ii likely to tffect regular education expenditures within a school, we have 
prorated the cost of a special education student based on the average time that ^he 
student would participate in the regular program. In Profile A, for example, we 
multiply the average pcr-pupil expenditure for regular education inst:vction ($1,573) by 
the percentage of time the average self«contained learning disabled student spends in 
the regular classroom (35 percent), while in profile B. the full $1,573 is allocated to 
the resource program student because the unit cost of the regular education instruction 
is unaffected by short-term pul louts. 

The two students profiled in Figure 4.2 provide a detailed view of the effect of 
regular and special education expenditures on total costs of education. The figure 
depicts two learning disabled students, each of whom spends a different portion of the 
day in regular education. One is in a self-contained program for 65 percent of the 
school day; the other is assigned to a resource program for 24 percent of the school 
day or, conversely, is in regular education 76 percent of the day. which probably does 
not decrease regular education instructional costs. 

The total educational expenditures for students in self-contained and resource 
programs illustrated in Profiles A and B turn out to be more similar than may be 
commonly thought-$7.123 for the self-contained, learning disabled pupil and $6,720 for 
the resource program, learning disabled child. Although the self-contained special 
education instructional program by itself costs 85 percent more than the resource 
program, the overall difference ir total expenditures shrinks to only 6 percent when 
regular education expenditures are included. 

Thf ProrlslOD of Related Services 

The next series of profiles shows the variety related services provided to 
students, illustrating how these services can differ across handicapping conditions and 
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FIGURE 4.2 

Profile Differences: Program Assignment 





Expenditures 


Programs Received 


Profile A 


Profile B 


Special Instruction 






Learning Disabled: 

OAlf.^/\nf ttlnA/<l nSeifrS^ 

oeii-uoniainoa wnnin uisinci 
Resource Program within District 


$3,101 


$ i,o77 


Other Inetniction 






Regular Education Instructional Program: 
($1 ,573 X 1.00 for resource program) 


552 


1,573 


Related Services 






Speech/Language Pathology 


641 


641 


Supplementary Instructional Services 






Assessment 


1.273 


1.273 


Transportation 






Regular Education Transportation 


ZM 


234 


Support Services 






Regular Education, School Level 


584 


584 


Special Education, District Level 


349 


34S 


Regular Education, District Level 


389 


389 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


7,123 


6.720 



SOURCE: ExpanditurM Survey 
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how they, in turn, affect the total cost of educating specific types of students with 
disabilities (Figure 4.3). For example, comparing profiles C and E illustrates that 
mentally retarded students often receive fewer related services than multihandicapped 
students. The relative cost of related services based on different providers can be 
teen by comparing profile C, where the district is the direct provider, with Profile D, 
where a cooperative serves the student. From these three profile examples, it is clear 
that different types of related services, as well as the organization that provides them, 
influence total education expenditures for individual students.'^ 

The need for special transportation services, instead of regular transportation 
services, is particularly costly. The average expenditure per pupil for special 
transportation services by school districts is over seven times larger than the cost of 
regular transportation services ($1,583 for special and $234 for regular transportation). 
The reasons behind this large difference are the smaller number of special education 
students transported on each bus, special equipment or configuration requirements for 
the buses, and the assistance of an aide when buses carry students with severe 
handicapping conditions. 

Profiles C and D illustrate that the cost for the same type of related service may 
vary by provider, with a difference of $641 between the two profiles (o: psychological 
services provided by the district and a cooperative. Profile E further illustrates the 
effects of providing a number of related services. The multihandicapped child in 
Profile E receives occupational therapy in addition to the speech/language pathology 
and psychological services provided the mentally retarded students in Profiles C and D; 

•^According to the Tenth Annual Report to Congress (OSEP, 1988), the most 
commonly provided related services were in the areas of speech/language pathology, 
social work, school health, counseling, and psychology. In addition, multihandicapped 
and orthopedically impaired students often received occupational or physical therapy; 
hard of hearing and deaf students often received audiological services. Transportation, 
adaptive physical education, and assessment are relatively common supplementary services. 
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FIGURE 4.3 



Profile Differences: Related Services and Providers 





Expenditures 


rrognims nseoivoci 


Profile 0 


Profile D 


Profile E 


Sptclal liMtnictlon 

Self-contained MR, District Provided 
Seif-Contained MR, Cooperative 
ooirwoiur.inea Mn, uisinci proviOBO 


$3,993 


$5,703 


$7,341 


Other Inttniction 

Regular Education: 

tt1 573 X 22\ 
($1,573 X 0.0) 
($1,S73X.15) 


346 


0 




Related Servlcea 

Speech/Language Pathology 
Psychological Services 
Occupational Therapy 


«' J 


749 

1 191 1 


641 
990 


Supplementary Instructional Services 

Assessment 

Adaptive Physical Education 


1,273 


978 


1,273 
669 


Transportation 

Special Education, District 
Special Education, Cooperative 


1,688 


1.463 


1.688 


Support Services (School Level) 
Regular School 
Special School 


584 


202« 


584 


Support Services (District Level) 
Special Education, District 
Special Education, Cooperative 
Regular Education, District 


349 
389 


349 
218 
389 


349 
389 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


10,133 


11,562 


15,030 



SOURCE: ExpanditurMSurvjy 



•TWt figum It th« «vwag« p«r-pupll ooit within • district of operating a tpadal tchool and is us«l hara as a 
foraooopwativa^partfadtpaclal school. i8u»wnw»M« 
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that difference in related services accounts for a difference of $990 in expenditures 
between the students in Profiles C and E. 

The last contrast illustrated in these profiles relates to expenditure differences 
across providers (for example, the district or an external agency). Not all school 
districts have the same options. For example, the largest urban school districts may 
have sufficient students to operate a special school for profoundly mentally retarded 
children within their boundaries. Smaller districts, with only one or two students with 
similar handicapping conditions, may need to send such students to a cooperative 
agency or private school. 

Profiles C and D illustrate the expenditure differences between providing the 
program within the district or through a cooperative. Comparing the mentally retarded 
student in Profile C, who is provided services through the district, with the mentally 
retarded student in Profile D, served by a cooperative, shows a $1,429 difference, even 
though both are provided special education programs and supplemental services falling 
in the same category (for example. Self-contained programs and psychological services). 
Most of the difference stems from the cooperative's higher special instructional cost 
for these specific programs ($5,703 compared to $3,993) as well as a difference in the 
cost of related services amounting to $749. The use of a cooperative arrangement also 
may add to the expenditures for district-level support services, while reducing 
comparable expenditures at the school level, as can be seen by comparing Profiles C 
and D. These relatively higher per-pupil expenditures as well as those related to 
instruction and related services are likely to result from cooperatives generally serving 
students with somewhat more severe handicaps within a given handicapping condition 
who 'eceive more intense services. 
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CHAPTER 5 



FEDERAL EHA-PART B EXPENDITURES 
FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Since 1975 federal EHA-B funds have been available to states and school districts 
to help support the cost of special education programs and related services required by 
students with handicapping conditions. The EHA-B appropriation for fiscal year 198S, 
which would correspond to school year 1985-86, was $1.1 billion. This amounted to a 
per-child allocation (as opposed to a per-child expenditure) based on the federal 
distribution formula of $276 (OSEP, 1988).^^ 

Districts have available other sources of federal funds to draw upon in meeting 
the needs of children with handicaps. The most important of these are the ECIA 
Chapter 1 state program for state*operated schools and the Vocational Education Act- 
Part B set-aside for handicapped students. However, EHA-B provides by far the largest 
amount of federal expenditures at the local level. EHA-B funds account for 91 percent 
of all federal expenditures for special education and related services, while the ECIA 
Chapter 1 accounts for only 7 percent and the Vocational Education Act set-aside 
accounts for only 2 percent. 

Because of the dominant role played by EHA-B in local expenditures for special 
education, we examine only EHA-B funds in this chapter. Consequently, whenever the 



^£HA-B provides funds to states annually on the basis of the number of 
handicapped children aged 3 through 21 reported by local education agencies as 
receiving special education and related services on December 1 of the previous fiscal 
year. States must distribute at least 75 percent of these funds to school districts and 
intermediate educational agencir> to support the education of handicapped students. Of 
the remaining 25 percent of funds that states are allowed to retain, up to one-fifth-or 
$350,000, whichever is greater-can be used to pay state administrative expenses and up 
to 20 percent may be spent for direct or support services for a range of state- 
established priorities. This chapter reports only on local Part B expenditures; the 
funds that states set aside for administration and state-established priorities are not 
included in the Expenditures Survey unless they are distributed to local school districts 
or cooperatives for direct services to children. 
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terms federal dollars or federal expenditures appear, they refer only to EHA-B and not 
to other federal funds. 

The statute and regulations for EHA-B establish few requirements regarding how 
districts must use federal funds. These requirements, though few in number, can shape 
the paths districts choose to follow in spending their federal funds. Districts must use 
EHA-B funds only to pay for the excess costs directly attributable to programs 
providing special education to handicapped pupils. The regulations define excess costs 
as those above the average regular education expenditures per enrolled pupil in a 
district. Districts must demonstrate that handicapped students receive a minimum 
amount per pupil from other sources that is equal to the regular education expenditure 
per pupil before federal EHA-B funds are used. As the federal regulations state, "The 
excess cost requirement prevents districts from using EHA-B funds to support all the 
costs directly attributable to the education of a handicapped child."" Preschool and 
services for youth between the ages of 18 and 21 are exempt from this requirement if 
no local or state funds are available for nonhandicapped children in those age groups. 

The federal EHA statute also requires districts to use EHA-B dollars to 
supplement and not supplant state and Ucal expenditures for special education 
services." Thus, districts cannot use federal EHA-B funds to pay for resources that 
previously were supported by state and local funds. The intent of this requirement is 
to ensure that federal funds increase state and local efforts and do not take their 
place. Special allowances, however, can be made in cases of enrollment declines among 
handicapped students and unusually large one-time expenditures for construction and 
equipment. The EHA-B regulations also prohibit states from commingling EHA-B funds 



»»Sec. 300.186, 34 CFR Chapter III (7-1-87 Edition). 
•%ec. 300.230, op cit. 
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with other state funds and indicate that separate accounting schemes that establish an 
"audit trail" for Part B expenditures will satisfy this requirement." 

Beyond meeting these requirements districts are free to decide how best to 
distribute their EHA-B dollars. This discretion raises a number of questions. To what 
extent do districts apply federal funds to specific expenditure areas? For example, to 
what degree are EHA-B dollars spent for direct instruction and services as opposed to 
support services? What types of special education instructional programs and related 
services do districts purchase with these federal dollars? To what extent are federal 
funds spent on teachers and aides as opposed to non-personnel items? Do districts 
systematically differ in their use of federal funds? 

Two perspectives are useful in addressing these questions. One focuses on the 
distribution of total federal EHA-B expenditures and examines the percentage of these 
dollars spent in various categories such as support services, supplemental services, and 
instructional programs. The second perspective looks at the percentage of total 
expenditures for special education comprised by federal EHA-B funds. For example, 
wljat percentage of the total cost of preschool programs for handicapped children is 
derived from federal funds? This second perspective depicts the role of federal dollars 
in relation to all special education dollars for specific categories of interest. 

FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL AND SUPPORT SERVICES 

As with total expenditures, the great majority of federal EHA-B expenditures are 

spent for instructional programs and supplemental services. Support services as defined 

in this study, comprise a range of district-level special education functions that include 

the ^istr'ct and special school supervisors of special education, inscrvice training. Child 

Find, curricular development, substitute special education teachers, and public liaison 

"Sec. 300.145, op. cit. 
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roles. Table 5.1 displays the avrrage percentage cf federal dollars devoted to special 
edu'sttion awoss all instructional programs, supplemental services, and support services. 
Nationwide, EHA-B expenditures are distributed quite evenly among the categories 
listed. However, comtining the first three categories into one category representing 
instructional services to student' ind leaving support services that are provided 
districtwide as a comparison, reveals that 79 percent of EHA-B funds support 
instructional programs and services and 21 percent are directed toward district support 
services. 

Although the great majority of EHA-B expenditures support students' instructional 
programs and supplemental services and less than a quarter are spent for support 
services, EHA-B funds are more likely than all special education funds . . be spent for 
support services (Figure 5.1). Twenty-one percent of EHA-B expenditures go toward 
support services; in comparison, 1 1 percent of total expenditures for special education 
are directed at support services. 

The larger role played Oy EHA-B dollars in providing support services for students 
with disabilities is also apparent in the larger percentage of total expenditures for 
support services accounted for by EHA-B funds. Overall, EHA-B expenditures comprise 
6 percent of total expenditures for special education. Seventeen percent of total 
expenditures for support services is federal while 5 percent of total expenditures for 
instructional programs and supplemental services is federal (Table 5.2). 

These national averages mask considerable variation among individual districts, 
particularly with respect t< the EHA-B contribution to total expenditures for support 
services. The interquartile range for districts' federal expenditures us percentage of 
total expenditures for support services extends from 1 percent to 20 percent. That is, 
in half the districts EHA-B dollars account for between 1 and 20 percent of total 
expenditures for special education support services. However, these interquartile values 
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Table 5.1 



Distribution of Federal (EHA-B) Special 
Education Expenditures by Type 
of Progiam or Service 



Program/Service 



Percent of 
Federal (EHA-B) 
Expenditures 



Self-Containcd Programs 



27% 



Resourc Programs 



26 



Other Instructional 
Programs and Services^/ 



26 



Support Services^ 



21 



Total 



100 



^ Includes preschool, residential, home/hospital, and all 
supplemental services. 

12/ Includes administrative and supervisory staff, inservice 
training, Child Find, legal fees, substitute teachers, and 
public liaisons. 
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FIGURE 5.1 



Distribution Of Federal EHA-B Expenditures 
And Total Expenditures For Special Education 
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SOURCE: Expenditures Survey 
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Tabic 5.2 



Federal fEHA-B) Percentage of Within District 
Special Education Expenditures by Expenditure 
Component 



Federal (EHA-B) 
Percent of Total 

Expenditure Component Expenditures 



Instructional Program.^; and 

Supplemental Services 5% 

Support Services 17 

Total 6 
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also mean that in 25 percent of districts this percentage is less than 1 while it is more 
than 20 in the remaining 25 percent of districts. This variety is not evident when 
EHA-B contributions to total instructional expenditures are considered. An 
interquartile range of 2 to 6 percent characterizes federal contributions to the total 
spent for instructional programs and supplemental services. In fact, EHA-B funds 
because of their small magnitude are unlikely to comprise a large percentage of the 
total amount spent for instruction and supplemental services. Even if a district were 
to devote all its EHA-B dollars to this category, it is highly unlikely that the 
percentage contributed by those federal dollars would be very large." 

FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATIi>N 
PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

Although EHA-B funds play a larger role in defraying the costs of support 
services than instructional and supplemental services, still the great majority of EHA-B 
funds (79 percent) on average are spent for instructional programs and services, not 
support services. Do these federal instructional expenditures concentrate in particular 
areas or are they spread uniformly across different types of programs, providers, or 
resources? The following sections address this question. The reader should note that 

we focus in th ctions on expenditures for instructional programs and supplemental 

services, excluding for the moment federal expenditures for support services. 

Expenditures for Types of Programs and Supplemental Services 

The Expenditures Survey results suggest that district decisionmakers rely more on 
federal EHA-B dollars to support related services than to support other types of 
programs and services. Related services in this instance refer to all supplemental 
services other than transportation, assessment, adaptive physical.education, and special 

••The highest federal percentage of total expenditures for special education found 
among the districts sampled in the Expenditures Survey was IS percent. 
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vocttiontl instruction. This pattern is evident both in districts* distribution of EHA-B 
dollars and in federal dollars as a percentage of total expenditures. For example, 
related services account for 15 percent of all EHA-B dollars spent, but as noted 
previously in Chapter 3, related services account for only 10 percent of all dollars 
spent for special education. Although this difference is not statistically siR*^ificant, it 
is reinforced with data regarding EHA-B contributions to total expenditures for types 
of instructional programs and specific supplemental services. Federal dollars at 1 1 
percent contribute a larger share of total related services costs than they contribute to 
total costs in other program areas (Tal>le first column). 

Often federal dollars play a more dramatic role with respect to specific categories 
of expenditures in a district than is evident in nationwide averages. For example, if 
we examine only those instances where districts used federal EHA-B funds for related 
services and eliminate districts where EHA-B funds were not used at all (the second 
column on Table 5.3), the federal percentage of total related services expenditures 
increases from 11 "lo 47. This approach noticeably increases the percentage of federal 
contribution to total expenditures in all program and service categories, but it has the 
largest effect on related services. The large difference (11 percent versus 47 percent) 
indicates that when federal dollars are used to fund related services, those funds make 
a substantial contribution. However, the difference also indicates that a number of 
districts do not allocate any federal dollars to related services. District decisions may 
be influenced in these instances by the nonsupplanting requirements that prohibit using 
EHA-B funds to pay for services previously supported by state and local funds. These 
situations will vary across districts depending on past practices of funding specific 
programs and services. 

Preschool programs merit attention given the interest of federal policymakers in 
expanding services to this age group. As previously noted, the Expenditures Survey 
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Table 5.3 

Federal (EHA-B) Percentage of Expenditures for 
Special Education Instructional Services 
by Type of Program or Service 



Total 
Expenditures 
for Prcgrams 
Receiving 

„ ^ Total Federal 

Program Type Expenditures Funds Only*/ 



Preschool 


8% 


30% 


Self-contained 


7 


17 


Resource Program 


4 


19 


Home/Hospital 


2 


16 


Residential 


<1 


* 


Vocational 


8 


36 


Related Services 


11 


47 


Assessment 


6 


11 


Transportation 


2 


24 


All Programs and 
Related Services 


S 


20 



a/ This column excludes programs that receive no lEHA-B funding. The 
percentages represent the share of total expenditures accounted for 
by EHA-B expenditures for all programs receiving any EHA-B funds. 

* Too few cases for statistical significance. 
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provides information relevant. to these programs prior to the enactment of the 1986 
Amendments to EHA, which increased federal resources for expanding preschool 
services. Table S.4 shows the distribution of federal £HA*B dollars by the age-leveis 
of all instructional programs. While 84 percent of all federal expenditures support the 
5 through 21 age group, 9 percent are spent for children in preschool. This 
percentage is slightly larger than the percentage of total expenditures devoted to 
preschool programs (6 percent). Once sampling error is taken into account, however, 
these percentages are about equal. Moreover, EHA-B dollars account for 8 percent of 
all preschool expenditures, a level just slightly higher than federal contribution levels 
for most other types of programs. These patterns suggest that preschool special 
education programs, in spite of the low percentage of children involved, held their own 
and possibly fared better with respect to decisions about the allocation of EHA-B funds 
in the 1983*86 school year. 

The patterns exhibited by programs within the preschool age group are also 
instructive. The percentages in Table 5.5, which divides the preschool age group into 
infant/toddler programs for children aged b:rth through 2 aud early childhood programs 
serving pupils aged 3 through 5, indicate that 19 percent of total expenditures for 
infant/tdddler programs came from federal £HA*B sources compared with 8 percent of 
total expenditures for programs for the 3 through 5 age group. Although the sampling 
error on the infant/toddler estimate is relatively high, these patterns suggest that 
federal EHA-B funds may hav^ constituted an important source of support for 
infant/toddler programs. 

These patterns of districts* use of EHA-B dollars for preschool services may be a 
result of the excess cost provision controlling the use of EHA-B funds. This provision 
does not apply to programs for preschool youth when other state and local funds are 
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Table 5.4 

Distribution of Federal (EHA-B) Special 
Education Expenditures by Age 
Level of Program 



Percent of 
Federal (EHA-B) 
Program/Service Expenditures 



Preschool (0-5) 9% 

Self -Contained and Resource Programs 84 
(Ages S-21) 

Other*/ , 



a/ Includes residential, home/hospital, and special vocational 
programs for students aged 3 through 21. 
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Table 5.5 

Federal (EHA-B) Percentage of Expenditures 
for Special Education Instructional 
Services by Program Age Level 



Percent of 
Federal (EHA-B) 



Program Age Level Expenditures 

Infant 19% 

Preschool/Early Childhood g 

Ages 5-21 (Self-Contained and S 
Resource Programs) 

Other*/ 3 
All Programs S 



ft/ Includes .jsidential, home/hospital, and special vocational 
programs which could not be separated into age categories. 
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not available for nonhandicapped preschoolers. States and districts may have found it 
less questionable to direct EHA-B support to preschool programs that often have 
neither been mandated nor funded than to longer established programs for older pupils. 

Fadcral ExptBdIturcs Across Provldcri 

The percentage of total expenditures accounted for by federal dollars is fairly 
similar across different providers (Table 5.6).** Five to 6 percent of special education 
program costs in districts* cooperatives, and purchased services are paid for by federal 
funds. This level drops to 2 percent in private schools. 

Federal Expenditures for Resources 

Among resources used by programs (teachers, aides, other personnel such as 
therapists and psychologists, equipment, and other items such as space and books), the 
greatest percentage of federal EHA-B expenditures supports staff in instructional 
programs. Fifty-eight percent of all federal expenditures are spent on teachers (39 
percent) and aides (19 percent) (Table 5.7). 

Thirty-four percent of federal dollars are spent for instructional personnel other 
than teachers or aides. This group comprises 22 percent of total instructional 
expenditures. The higher percentage of federal expenditures accounted for by other 
personnel luiay reflect the previous finding that district officials may be more likely to 
spend federal dollars for related services than for other types oi programs. Related 
services are staffed primarily by professionals who fall in the category of other 
personnel. 



*^he Expenditures Survey data do not permit a calculation of how federal funds 
are distributed to other state and local agencies. Data related to federal EHA-B funds 
were collected only from districts and cooperatives. Consequently if these external 
agencies received EHA-B support independently from state education agencies, the 
survey would not have detected it. 
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Tabic 5.6 



Federal (EHA-B) Percentage of All Expenditures 
for Special Education Instructional 
Services by Service Provider 



Federal (EHA-B) 



Percent of 
Total 

Provider Expenditures 

District 5% 
Co-op 6 
Private 2 

Other State and Local Agencies <i 
Purchased Service 6 
All Providers 5 
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Table 5.7 



Distribution of Federal (EHA-B) and Total 
Expenditures for Special Education 
by Type of Resource 



Resource Type 


Percent of 
Federal (EHA-B) 
Expenditures for 
Instructional 
Services 


Percent of Total 
Expenditures for 
Instructional 
Services 


Aide 


19% 


8% 


Teacher 


39 


57 


Other Proressionals/Practitioners 
and Personnel^ 


34 


22 


Non-Personnel 


8 


14 



t/ Includes, for example, therapists, social workers, speech/language 
pathologists, school psychologists, clinical psychologists, counselors, 
attendants, and bus drivers 
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Aides also appear to be funded in greater proportion by EHA-B dollars relative to 
their share of total expenditures* Nineteen percent of federal EHA-B expenditures 
supports special education aides, whereas aides only account for 8 percent of total 
expenditures for special education. Once again, the standard errors associated with 
these numbers advise caution about their significance. Neverthe*iess, the patterns 
suggest that federal expenditures are more likely to emphasize personnel other than 
classroom teachers. 

Federal dolkr contributions to total expenditures for most resources reflect the 
low ranges reported elsewhere in this chapter (Table 5.8). The one exception is 
associated with expenditures for aides. Fourteen percent of total expenditures for 
special education aides derives from federal fi'uds, while total expenditures for other 
types of resources amount to between 4 and S percent. It is worth noting that despite 
the slightly larger percentage of federal funds spent for "other personnel," only 5 
percent of total expenditures for this group is federal. 

Overall, districts appear selective in their allocation of federal EHA-B funds. If 
district decisions were random, the share of EHA-B expenditures and total expenditures 
would be fairly similar. The Expenditures Survey results point toward EHA-B funds 
frequently serving as supplemental funding and not core support for district special 
education programs. More specifically, federal expenditures are more likely to provide 
support services, instructional staff other than teachers, and related services than are 
total expenditures. These findings appear consistent with the spirit of the supplement, 
not supplant provisions. They may also reflect a tendency among district officials to 
view federal dollars as less stable than either state or local resources, and therefore, 
better directed to areas where fluctuations can be more easily handled. 
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Table 5.8 



Federal (EHA-B) Percentage of Total Expenditures 
for Special Education Instructional Services by Type 
of Resource 



Program/Service 



Instructional Programs 
Supplemental Services 
Tota 



Teachers 



5% 

3 

4 



Resource Type 



Aides 



14% 
6 
13 



Other 
Professionals/ 
Practitioners 



2% 

8 

5 



Non- 
Personnel 



9% 

6 

7 
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FEDERAL EXPENDITURE DIFFERENCES ACROSS DISTRICTS 

BecAttte districts htve discretion in how they spend f edertl funds ts long ts they 
comply with the excess cost, non*suppltnting« tnd non*conimingliug requirements, the 
individual choices thev mtke tre likely to differ. However, in terms of the perceitage 
of total expenditures for programs and services that are f ederai, few systematic 
differences are evident among small versus large, or urban versus rural, districts 
(Table 5.9, second column). Across all categories of size and urbanicity, only between 
3 and 7 percent of total dollars spent for special education instructional programs and 
services is federal. Because these averages are shaped by the small magnitude of 
federal dollars in relationship to all dollars spent for these purposes, we would expect 
the percentage of federal contributions to total expenditures to be quite stable. At 
the same time, even these small percentage differences can amount to sizable dollar 
differences among districts. 

To examine the degree to which districts differ in the specific ways they spend 
federal dollars and, in particular, the degree to which these differences are attributable 
to the size or metropolitan status of districts, we looked at the distribution of federal 
expenditures acrorr ihe dimensions previously described for the nation as a whole. 
Because grouping the districts in the sample by size and metropolitan status reduced 
the number of districts in any one category, most of the results are subject to high 
standard errors. Thus, in most cases, the differences among districts are only 
suggestive. Nevertheless, highlights of these comparisons arc worth presenting for 
their informative value. 

Large districts and urban districts tend to direct fewer federal dollars into 
support services for special education relative to other districts and more of their 
federal dollars toward instructional programs and supplemental services (Table SAO). 
Large, medium-sized, and urban districts devote considerably greater proportions of 
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Tabic 5.9 

Average Federal (EHA-B) Percentage of Special Education 
Program and Service Expenditures by Selected 
Characteristics of Districts 



Federal 
Expenditures for 
Federal Instructional 
Expenditures for Programs and 

Instructional Supplemental 
District Characteristics Programs Only Services 



Size of Enrollment 

Small 7% 6% 

Medium 4 3 

Large 4 5 

Metropolitan Status 

Rural 5 5 

Suburb 5 5 

Center City g 7 



Across All Districts 6 
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Table 5.10 



Distribution of Federal (EHA-B) Special Education Expenditures 
for Instructional Services and Support Services 
by Selected District Characterisdcs 



District Characteristics 


Federal 
Expenditures for 
Instructional 
Programs and 
Supplemental 
Services 


Federal 
Expenditures 
for Support 
Services 


Size of Enrollment 






Small 


75% 


25% 


Medium 


81 


19 


Large 


84 


16 


Metropolitan Status 






Rural 


80 


20 


Suburb 


72 


28 


Center City 


89 


11 


Across All Districts^ 


77 


23 



ay These percentages are based on weighting data obtained from the 

Expenditures Survey by district weight as opposed to handicapped pupil 
weights. The values differ slightly from those displayed ia Table 5.1 which 
reflect pupil weights. District weights are appropriate to analyses examining 
district characteristics. 
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federal dollars to the support of self-contained programs as opposed to the other 
types of programs and services (Table 5.11). Urban districts in particular rely on 
EHA-B funds to support self-contained programs in contrast to resource programs. 
Even taking standard errors into accouni, this emphasis is statistically significant. In 
contrast, small districts and suburban districts direct the greatest share of federal 
funds for instruciion and supplemental services to resource programs. Raral districi^ 
distribute relatively equal proportions of federal dollars to resource and self-contained 
programs, but fewer federal dollars to related services. 

The percentage of federal expenditures accounted for by preschool programs shows 
less variation across types of districts than do percentages in the previous aref s 
(Table 5.12). Suburban districts and meJium-sized districts are more likely to devote a 
slightly higher share of federal dollars to preschool programs. 

Federal expenditures in large districts are distributed relatively evenly across 
teachers, aides, and other personnel, with each category accounting for around a third 
of federal expenditures (Table 5.13). Small districts and suburban districts devote a 
noticeably lower percentage of federal funds to the support of aides (less than 10 
percent). Moreover, suburban districts spend a higher proportion of federal dollars 
than do other districts for staff included in the category of other practitioners and 
professionals. These staff include therapists, school and clinical psychologists, 
counselors, social workers, and classified staff such as bus drivers and attendants. 
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Table S.ll 



Distribution of Federal (EHA-B) Expenditures for Types 
of Special Education Programs and Services 
by Selected District Characteristics 



Average Percentage of Federal Expenditures 



O.her 



District 
Charwcteristics 


Resource 
Programs 


Self- 
contained 


Related 
Services 


Instruction 

and 
Services*/ 


Size of Enrollment 










Small 


45% 


27% 


20% 


7% 


Medium 


11 


47 


14 


29 


Large 


9-. 


38 


26 


26 


Metropolitan Status 










Rural 


41 


42 


12 


6 


Suburb 


33 


23 


24 


21 


Center City 


5 


53 


22 


20 


Across All Districts 


33 


34 


19 


IS 



&/ Includes special vocational services, trr asportation, assessment, residential, 
home/hospital programs and preschool programs. 
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Table 5.12 



Distribution of Federal (EHA-B) Special Education Expenditures 
for Age Groups Served in Instructions: « Programs 
by Selected Characteristics of Districts 





Average Percentage of Federal Expenditures 


District 
Characteristics 


Preschool 
0-5 


Self Contained 
and Resource 
Programs 5-21 


Other 
Programs*/ 


Size of Enrollment 
Small 
Medium 
Large 


8% 
8 


91% 

74 

82 


2% 
IS 
10 


Metropolitan Status 
Rural 
Suburb 
Center City 


4 
15 
6 


96 
69 
89 


<1 
15 
5 


Across All Districts 


9 


84 


7 



aJ Includes residential programs, home/hospital programs and special vocational 
services. 
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Table SJ3 



Distribution of Federal (EHA-B) Expenditures for Types 
of Special Education Resources by 
Selected District Characteristics 



Percentage of Federal Expenditures 



Other 

District Practitioners/ Non- 

Characteristics Teachers Aides Professionals Personnel Total 



District Size 

Small 49% 8% 29% 14% 100% 

Medium 42 25 25 8 100 

Large 36 32 31 1 100 

Metropolitan Status 

Rural 47 17 18 17 100 

Suburban 44 9 39 8 100 

Center City 5^ 18 29 1 100 

Across All Districts 46 14 29 11 100 
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APPENDIX A 
Design and Procedures for Sample Selection 
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SAMPLE 

The Expenditures Survey was designed to provide nationally representative 
information on average expenditures per pupil for special education and related 
services. The research questions addressed by the study also involved estimating 
expenditures by handicapping condition not only for the nation but by region, 
metropolitan stfctus, and size of school district. In addition, some research questions 
us. the school district and not the pupil as the unit of analysis. A single sample 
cannot satisfy each of these requirements equally well. 

The sample was selected to provide the best estimates of national data within the 
available resources. Additional weighting schemes (as described later) were developed 
to use answering some research questions for which the basic weights for national 
estimates are not the most appropriate. 

The sample was drav/n using a multi-stage, stratified and clustered probability 
design of 60 districts within 18 states. States and districts were selected with 
probability proportional to enrollment. In 14 states, two districts were chosen; in four 
states, eight districts were selected. These latter states were oversampled to permit an 
examination of intranstate expenditures variation. 

State Sample Selection 

The states were stratified into nine major strata based on (1) region of the 
country and (2) special education funding formula predominant in the state in 1983-S4. 
The three regions were: 

1. North: New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West 
North Central; 

2. South: South Atlantic, East South Central; and 

3. West: West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific. 
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The three types of funding formula were: 

1. Expenditure based; 

2. Grant per pupil served; and 

3. Grant per unit served. 

These formula categories are fairly generic, and in some states classification is not 
easy. Our classifications are based on the 1983-84 School Finance at a Glance 1983-84 
(McGuire and Dougherty. Education Finance Center. Education Commission of the 
States) and consultations with staff of the Education Commission of the States. 
Figure 1 lists the states included in the study by region and funding formula. 

FIGURE 1 



Region 


Expenditu re-based 


Pupil-based 


Unit-based 


I 


Michigan 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Wisconsin 
Connecticrt 


Iowa 

Massachusetts 


Illinois 
OHIO 


2 


Virginia 


Arkansas 
Florida 
Oklahoma 
TEXAS 


Georgia 
Louisiana 


3 


Colorado 


Arizona 


CALIFORNIA 



Note: States in capitals were oversr.mpled 
The nuQibcr of state* t^itft^/t rnr •> r..t,*:.„i„, j. , - ^ . 

a .w » Ku*^2Cuiai WWII uw^fbuua UU liiC UUUlUCr Ul StUQCniS 

enrolled in the states in that cell. 

Within the nine strata, additional control over selection was obtained by sorting 
the states into an order based primarily on percentage of population in the state in 
metropolitan statistical areas, and secondarily on per capita income, non-white 
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enrollment* and percentage of all education funds from state sources. The states were 
then sampled using systematic sampHng with probabilities proportional to the states* 
enrollment. Two states in the final sample (Texas and California) were sampled with 
certainty because of their large enrollments. 

Sampling Districts Within States 

After the state sample was selected, districts within states were first stratified by 
MSA status (center city, outside center city within MSA, and outside .MSA). Districts 
were then sorted within these strata by three levels of median family income (highest, 
middle, and lowest third of the population within the state). Then, within these strata, 
districts were sorted by percentage non-white enrr*'ment. 

Since districts were selected within strata using systematic sampling with 
probabilities proportional to enrollment, size stratification was also achieved. One 
distr<<^t in the final sample was selected with certainty, due to its large enrollment 
within its state. 

Substitution Procedures 

States or districts unwilling to participate were replaced through a substitution 
procedure that involved selecting a replacement state or district within the original 
stratum. For a state this meant selecting a replacement state tnat had the same 
formula type and was in the same region as the original. One state was substituted. 

For districts, replacements were selected first with the same MSA status and 
approximate enrollment as the district initially selected, and second, with similar 
income and percentage non-white enrollment. Eleven districts (18 percent of the 
original sample) declined to participate and were replaced. 

The state and district refusals were not, as far as can be determined, related to 
the specific purpose of the study, so there appears to be little likelihood that the 
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sample results are biased for imnortt it variables. In addition, replacement within 
stratum should have eliminated biases for variables used in sampling. 

CALCULATING AND USING WEIGHTS 
Calculating Weights 

Sample weights for each of the districts are the inverse of the Jistrict's 
probability of having been included in the sample. The probability of a district being 
included in the study was dependent on two factors: (1) whether the district's state 
was selected with certainty or probabilistically, and (2) whether the district was 
selected with certainty or probabilistically. Therefore, one of four variants of a basic 
inverse was used to calculate a district weight. 

Since the property of the weights summing to the number of districts in the 
United States is desirab); for discussing district-related research questions, the district 
weights have been ad/asted to sum to the total number of districts in the country 
(with the exclusion of Alaska and Hawaii). 

To obtain pupil weights, each pupil weight was multiplied by the district's total 
enrollment (collected during the study). Pupil weights also have been adjusted to sum 
to the known pupil enrollment in the countiy. 

Finally, a third weight was calculated based exclusively on special education pupil 
counts, since this is the population for which we typically want to make inferences. 
While the total pupil weight ?$ a good proxy .or special education counts, handicapped 
enrollment weights are useful in the estimation of handicapped population ratios. The 
calculation of the special education pupil weight was similar tz that of pupil weight 
except special education pupil counts were substituted for total en.ollment counts in 
each calculation. 
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Use of Weights 

The choice of which weight to use in making estimates depends on the nature of 
the research question being examined. In general, the weight is the same as the 
denominator of the calculation. For example, an estimate of the cost of a special 
education program requires using the special education pupil weight; an examination of 
the number of districts with a certain attribute involves use of the district weight. 
Projecting the proportion of handicapped pupils in the total population entails using 
the total pupil weight. 

In addition to reflecting the appropriate weight, the accuracy of an estimate is 
particularly dependent on the quality of the data in districts with large weights in a 
specific estimation. Therefore, prior to reporting results particular attention was paid 
to both the number of observations, the weight of that observation, and the standard 
error calculated fc- t^e estimate. Ir some cases where data were suspect or the 
number of districts limited, we have ch ^sen to eliminate those estimates from our 
analysis. 

Standard Errors 

Because the data used in the analyses were derived from districts that had been 
selected using a complex, multi-stage design, standard error routines based on random 
samples were inappropriate. Therefore, in computing the standard errors reported in 
this repoit we .lave used the routines contained in SESUDAAN (Shah, 1981), which 
were designed to compute "certain rates, means or totals, and their standard errors 
from the data collected in a compler multistage sample survey."* 

The reliability of our standard errors, like those for nationally estimated means, 
is likely to be more accurate when more cases are used in making the calculation. 
Wbrri the number of cases is fewer than five, one should not rely on the estimate or 
on the standard error. 
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Impact of Small Sample Stxe 

While providing sufficient cases to make national estimates, a sample size of only 
60 school districts has obvious inherent weaknesses, particularly, when clusters of 
school districts are compared. In addition, our sample, since it was designed to 
provide student-level national estimates, has a larger percentage of large and central 
city school districts than the nation as a whole. These districts ai5 more likely to 
have more special education students and sufficient resources to provide a broader 
range of programs and services. 

Furthermore, since state policies cau strongly influence the availability of a 
service (e.g., the legality of school districts within a state to provide social work 
services) our results our strongly influenced by the policies of the 18 states sampled in 
this study. If these states are more likely than states in general, for example, to 
participate in cooperative arrangements, operate preschool programs, or make extensive 
use of non-categorical programs, our results are less generalizable. 
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APPENDIX B 
Methodology for Calculating Costs 
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CALCULATING EXPENDITURES 

The calculation of all expenditures in this study was based on a resource cost 
uiodel (RCNf) or ingredients approach. This approach requires a multi-step process to 
celculate an expenditure for a program^ i.e., the smallest service delivery unit-typically 
a classroom. The ROM methodology calls for obtaining relevant resource and pricing 
information iibout educational programs, defined as those clusters of activities that 
combine to provide groups of children with the same type of instruction as measured 
by location of the instruction, staff/pupil ratios, and duration of instruction. 

The first step in implementing the ROM involved specifying all resources (e.g., 
teachers, aides, supplies, capital equipment) used in each program. In the Expenditures 
Survey, these resource descriptions were typically developed with the assistance of 
those responsible for managing the provision of each program area. For example, the 
resources used in a self-contained mentally retarded program were provided by the MR 
coordi'^ator or director of special education; the resources used to provide special 
education transportation by a representative of the transportation department; and the 
resources in a regular elementary program by either the assistant superintendent for 
elementary and secondary instruction or the elementary education coordinator. 

The second step in calculating expenditures using the ROM approach involved 
determining a price for each resource. As described below, determining each price 
varied in the Expenditures Survey depending on the nature of the resource. 

Next, expenditures for one unit of a program were computed by multiplying the 
amount of the specific personnel resource used in the program (e.g., one FTE, .5 FTE), 
by its unit price and then adding the expenditure for each non-personnel resource. 
When a district provided more that one unit of a program (e.g., two self-contained MR 
classes) the district*s per-unit expenditure of that program was multiplied by the 
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number of units. Finally, to calculate a per-pupil expenditure, program expenditures 
were divided by the number of pupils receiving that program. 

The RCM methodology is designed to obtain precise individual program 
expenditures per pupil receiving that program. That resulted in limitations when 
programs were combined to obtain expenditures based on a higher levels of aggregation. 
As an illustration, consider the provision of both direct and consultative physical 
therapy. Assuming that accurate information on resources, prices, and pupils served by 
each program has been collected, expenditures were properly calculated for both direct 
services and consulting services. For calculating the overall amount spent for physical 
therapy per pupil, however, the Expenditures Survey only had a duplicated pupil count 
which contained some students receiving direct and consulting services and others 
receiving just one. As another example, when we calculated the percentage of 
handicapped pupils receiving pnysical therapy, the number of pupils receiving a physical 
therapy service (a duplicated count) w*.- divided by the number of handicapped pupils 
(an unduplicated count.) 

In addition to the issue of pupil counts ttnt arose in aggregated analyses, the 
quality of any per-pupil expenditure estimate depends on the accuracy of the pupil 
counts. There are several areas where problems arose in data collection that were 
confirmed by subsequent data analysis. For example, the number of pupils reached by 
related services consulting services was difficult for service providers to estimate. 
However, the number of such programs is small, and this data problem did not have a 
major effect on the calculation of expenditures for individual related services. 
Estimates of pupil counts for regular education support services (such as health and 
guidance) and regular education supplemental services (e.g., music, art, physical 
education, etc.) were also problematic. Therefore, in estimating regular education 
expenditures we collapsed these programs into a single regular education program, 
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divided by the number of students provided by the (district for regular academic 
instruction. 



OBTAINING INPUT PRICES 
Persoonel 

Personnel comprise the major expenditures within each program. Our objective 
was to obtain a total price for each personnel resource. This total price included 
salaries and all benefits regardless of funding source. Thus, determining a price 
generally involved summing the average salary (per year or hour, whichever was most 
appropriate) for a personnel category (e.g., a regular teacher, a special education 
teacher, an aide) times a locally paid benefits ratio (e.g., group life and health 
insurance, social security payments, tuition reimbursement, worker's and unemployment 
compensation) and times a state-paid benefits ratio. The latter benefits ratio typically 
contained additional retirement payments. The local and state benefit ratios varied 
considerably within district's because of the differences in benefit packages given to 
teachers, administrators, and support staff. Prices for personnel resources were 
typically obtained from accounting, personnel, or payroll departments. 

Teachers 

Teachers were initially categorized into four distinct types-regular teachers, 
special education teachers, resource supplemental, and specialists. Within each 
program, the intent was to specify the teacher resource by one of these categories and 
obtain separate prices for each. The underlying assumption was that the price for 
types of teachers varied because of differences in degree level and length of service. 
In practice, however, only a breakout between regular and special education teachers 
was available in the school districts. Further, prices for resource teachers and 
sper AS used in the analyses are generally identical to the price for a regular 
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teacher. For this study, teacher salaries of nine and 10 months were treated 
identically. 
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Other Certified Personnel 

Other certified personnel were categorized as librarian, welfare and attendance. 

counselor, social worker, psychologist, nurse, occupational therapist, physical therapist. 

speech therapist, or other. Separate prices were used in determining the expenditures 
for each program staffed by these personnel. For example, the expenditure for a 
speech resource program used the average price of a speech therapist in the district 
while the amount expended on a physical therapy program was calculated using the 
average price of a physical therapist. 

Aides 

Data were collected on two types of aides-insuuctional and nor instructional; in 
both cases, the price was most often specified by the district on an hourly basis. 
Prices for aides vary within a district because instructional aides are usually covered 
by a different wage and benefit program than non-instructional aides. Since 
expenditures for food services were excluded from the study, data on food service 
aides were excluded too. 

Administrators and Classified Support Staff 

District-level administrators included the superintendent, business manager, 
district-level support, and similar personnel. Most are employed on a 11 or 12 month 
basis, which were treated identically. School-level administrators included the 
principal, assistant principal, and other office staff. The work years for these 
personnel varied from distri. to district and within district. It is not uncommon for a 
school to employ several school-level secretaries, for example, some for 9 months and 
some for 11 months. In such cases, two prices for secretaries were used in calculating 
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schooMevel administration expenditures in that district* Program-level administration 
included the director of special education, director of compensatory education, 
handicapped pupil coordinators and specialists, and the like. The majority of these 
staff is ii or !2 month personnel 

Non-persoBDel Expenditures 

The Expenditures Survey used several broad categories for non-persounel 
expenditures. The study also used indices derived from other sources to estimate 
certain non-personnel expenditures for basic equipment and furnishings, energy, and 
school construction. 

Supplies 

Supplies were defined as materials with a useful life of one year or less. This 
category inclu ? items such as paper, crayons, and disposable workbooks used in 
programs as well as supplies and materials needed to maintain buildings. 

Prices on program supplies were provided by the program informants, and attempts 
were made to verify these esdmates against overall district budgets. The latter 
information was usually provided by the accounting or budget department. 

Supplies and materials used in building operation (e.g., paper towels, cleaning 
agents) came from district budgets and were provided by the accounting or the 
assistant superintendent for business services. Estimated expenditures for supplies were 
directly added to the personnel costs m calculating program expenditures. 

Textbooks 

Because of the vast number of textbooks used in a school district and the large 
variation in prices (e.g., an elementary school reader versus a high school physics 
text), it was necessary to constrain the number of prices used in the study. School 
districts were requested to provide seven typical textbook prices-elementary academic, 
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elementary suprlementr !, middle or junior high academic, middle or junior high 
suppiemental, high school academic, high school supplemental, and vocational education. 
In addition, when a special education progran used texts that were not available in the 
regular education picsram, separate prices for these texts were collected. Where 
districts did not purchase textbooks but were supp'.ied them by the state, the district 
provided its best estimate of the prices. 

Equipment 

For special education equipment prices, detailed equipment specifications were 
collected as part of the process of developing the resource inputs. Prices and years of 
life for the special education equipment were obtained from the purchasing department, 
pr-^ram staff, invoices, and catalogues. These equipment prices ^ere spread over the 
useful life of the equipment. In the case of a braille writer, for example, which may 
cost $1500 and last 10 years, $150 was added to program expenditures. 

The study made no attempt to collect data on generally available regular 
education equipment; rather, basic furnishings and equipment prices are based on a 
index prepared for this study utilizing data from the American Appraisal Associates. In 
calculating expenditures, the RCM multiplied the equipment cost index by the square 
footage utilized by the school or administrative unit and added the cost to the 
respective support service expenditure category. 

Energy 

As was the case for furnishings and equipment, the study created an energy index 
based on building size. The energy index is applied in the same way as the equipment 
index to support service expenditures. 
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Consiruciion 

Similar to basic furnishings and equipment, the study created construction indices 
by school level. The indices were applied to support service expenditures in the same 
way as the equipment index. Lancf costs and land preparation costs were excluded 
from all calculations. 

Transportation 

Transportation was divided into regular transportation and special education 
transportation categories. The first category included all equipment, personnel, and 
supplies used to carry pupils on regularly scheduled bus runs using non^modif ied 
equipment. Handicapped pupils capable of riding these conveyances were treated as 
being regular transportation users. The second category included the resources 
required to transport students that required modifications to schedules, or equipment, 
or that used additional personnel (an attendant). Data on transportation, including the 
number and types of personnel, equipment and years of life, gas and insurance costs, 
and replacement costs of equipment, were provided by each district*s transportation 
coordinator. 

Purchased Services 

Services purchased by the district included (1) auxiliary personnel utilized in a 
program suc^ as a physical therapist, (2) a program provided by a non-district 
employee within the district, such as psychiatrist*s services, or (3) externally 
contracted supplemental services such as transportation. The prices paid for purchased 
services were provided by program*level specialists through a review of their budgets 
or invoices. 
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Miscellaneous 

Districts have numerous other expenditures that generally affect day-to-day 
operations, «uch as insurance premiums, association dues, and legal fees. These 
additional items are included in our calculation of district administration and were 
obtained from the accounting or budget office; they generally reflect planned 
expenditures for the year. 
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Appendix Table Cl.l 

Program Offerings for Primary 
Instructional Placement 

Percent of 
Districts Offering 
Program 



Program! unwtd. n wtd. % 



Preschool 


46 


70% 


Self-contained 


60 


100% 


Residential 


35 


34% 


Home/Hospital 


37 


37% 


Resource Program 


60 


100% 



Weighted by District Weight. 
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Appendix Table CI. 2 
Suppleiv^ental Sexrvlces Offerings 



c'ercent of 
Districts Offering 
Supplemental Svcs. 



Prograir.t 


unwtd . n 


wtd. % 


Vocational. Edujation 


45 


54% 


Adaptive Physical 
Education 


42 


52% 


Transportation Services 


55 


82% 


Asscdsment 


60 


100% 


All Relaced Services 


60 


100% 



Weighted by District Weight. 
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Appendix Table CI .3 
Individual Related Service Offerings 



Percent of 
Districts Offering 
Related Service 



Related Servient 


unwtd. n 


wtd. % 


Occupational Therapy 


47 


66% 


Physical Therapy 


45 


52% 


Speech Language Pathology 


57 


90% 


Psychological Services 


33 


42% 


School Health Services 


39 


54% 


Social Work Services 


32 


44% 


Guidance and Couneellng 
Services 


40 


57% 



Welqhte3 by District Weight. 
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Appendix Table CI. 4 

Percentage of Total Enrollment 
Receiving Special Education 
by Handicapping Condition 



Handicapping 
Condition! 

Learning Disabled 

Speech Impaired 

Mentally Retarded 

Seriously Emotionally 
Disturbed 

Orthopedically Impaired 

Multihandicapped 

Deaf 

Dea2-Blind 

Hard of Hearing 

Ot.her Health Impaired/ 
Autistic 

Vibually Handicapped 
Non-Categorized 
Across All Conditions 



Sample 
Size 



60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 



Percent of Tot a' 
Enrollment 



mean 



5% 
3% 
2% 
1% 

<1% 
<1% 
<1% 
<1% 
<1% 
<1% 

<1% 
<1% 
11% 



(s .e. ) 



(<1%) 
(<1%) 
(<1%) 
(<lt \ 

(<1%) 
(<1%) 
(<1%) 
(<1%) 
(<1%) 
(<1%) 

(<1%) 
(<1%) 



Weighted by Total Pupil Weight. 
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Appendix Table CI. 5 

Percentage of Handicapped Enrollment 
Receiving Special Education 
by Handicapping Condition 



Percent of 

Handicapped 

Enrollment 



Handicapping Conditions 


Size 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


Learning Disabled 


60 


45% 


(3%) 


Speech Impaired 


60 


25% 


(3%) 


Mentally Retarded 


60 


14% 


(2%) 


Seriously 

EiT'^tionally Disturoea 


60 


7% 


(2%) 


Orthopedlcally Iit»palred 


60 


1% 


(<1%) 


Mul t Ihandlc apped 


60 


2% 


(<1%) 


Deaf 


60 


<1% 


(<1%) 


Deaf -Blind 


60 


<:!% 


(<1%) 


Hard of Hearing 


60 


1% 


(<1%) 


Other Health Impaired/ 
AutlBtlc 


60 


1% 


(<1%) 


Visually Handicapped 


60 


1% 


(<1%) 


Non-Catecjorlzed 


60 


3% 

• 


(2%) 


Across All Conditions 


60 


100% 





Weighted by Handicapped Weight. 
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Appendix Table Cl.6 

Percentage of Special Education Students 
Enrolled in Typ-is of Special Education Programs by Provider 



Provider 



^ State/Local 
Progran/ Agencies and Across All 

Servicers District Co-op Private Purchased Providers 



Preechool ^ — ^— ^— 

Mean 2% i% <i% 4^ 

(Standard Error) (i%) (<n) {<i%, m^j 

Sample size 60 60 60 60 60 

Self-contained 

Mean 21% 4% 1% 2% 28% 

(Standard Error) (3%) (i%) (<i%) 11%) (3%) 

Site 60 60 60 60 60 

Residential 

Mean <l% <i% <i% 

(Standard Error) (<i%) (<i%) (<i%) i<i%) (<i^) 

Sample size 60 60 60 60 60 

Hoine/Hospltal 

Mean <1% <i% <i% 

(Standard Error) (<i%) {<i%) (<i%) i<i%) -<i^, 

sample size 60 60 60 60 60 

Resource Program 

Mean 59% 7% <i% 1% 68% 

(Standard Error) (4%) (3%) (<i%) (3%) 

Sample size 60 60 60 60 60 

Total 

Mean 83% 12% 1% 3% ioo% 



(Standard Error) (4%) (4%) (<1%) (1%) 

Sample size 60 60 60 60 



weignted by Handlcappel Weight. 



0-6 
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Appendix Table CI .7 

Distribution of Program and Service Enrollment 
According to Handicapping condition 



Programs and Services 



Handicapping Conditions 


Pre- Self 
School Contained 


Home/ 
Hospital 


Resi- 
dential 


Resource 
Program 


Total 


Learning Disabled 
Hean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


1% 

(<1%) 
59 


19% 
(4%) 
59 


<1% 
(<1%) 
59 


<1% 
(<1%) 
59 


79% 
(4%) 

59 


100% 
59 


Speech Impaired 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Siee 


6% 

(2%j 
57 


3% 

(1%) 

57 


<1% 

(<1%) 

57 


<1% 
(<1%) 
57 


91% 
(3%) 
57 


100% 

57 


Mentally Retarded 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Bizt 


8% 

(3%) 
60 


73% 
(5%) 
60 


1% 

(<1%) 
60 


0% 
(<1%) 
60 


18% 
(5%) 
60 


100% 
60 


Seriously 

CMtionally Dirturoed 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


3% 

(1%) 
53 


67% 

(7%) 
53 


3% 

(1%) 
53 


3% 

(2%) 
53 


24% 

(7%) 
53 


100% 

53 


Orthopedically Inpaired 
Mean 

(Stanc^ard Error) 
Sample siee 


(6%) 
42 


54% 

(9%) 
42 


3% 

(1%) 
42 


<1% 

(<1%) 
42 


24% 

(8%) 
42 


100% 
42 


Multihaniicapped 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample siee 


12% 
(4%) 
45 


77% 
(6%) 
45 


4% 

(3%) 
45 


2% 

(1%) 
45 


5% 
(4%) 
45 


100% 
45 


Deaf 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Siee 


10% 
(8%) 
30 


66% 
(11%) 
30 


4% 

(4%) 
30 


19% 

(7%) 
30 


1% 

(1%) 
30 


100% 


Deaf/mind 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Siee 


<1% 
(<1%) 
10 


48% 

(l?'i 
10 


0% 

(<1%) 
10 


46% 

(18%) 
10 


6% 

(5%) 
10 


100% 
10 


H&rd cf Hearing 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample sire 


14% 
(6%) 
44 


39% 
(6%) 
44 


<1% 

(<1%) 
44 


<1% 

(<1%) 
44 


47% 
(0%) 
44 


100% 
44 


Other Health Impaired 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample siee 


11% 
(5%) 

27 


17% 
(5%) 
27 


55% 
(13%) 
27 


<1% 

(<1%) 
27 


17% 
(7%) 
27 


100% 
27 


Autistic 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
sample Sise 


13% 
(5%) 
21 


66% 
(14%) 

21 


<1% 
i<l%) 
21 


21% 

(15%, 
21 


1% 

(1%) 
21 


100% 
21 


Visually Handicapped 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample sise 


10% 
(4%) 
41 


17% 
(6%) 
41 


1% 

(1%) 
4i 


4% 

(2%) 
41 


69% 
(7%) 
41 


100% 
41 


Students Hot Categorised 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
sample Sise 


70f 
(16%) 
9 


4» 

(5%) 
9 


<1% 
(<1%) 
9 


23% 

(15%) 
9 


3% 

(3%) 
9 


100% 
9 



weighted by Handicapped Keioht* 
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Appendix Table CI. 8 



Distribution of Self -Contained Program Enrollment 
According to Handicapping Condition 

Percent of 
Self-contained 
Enrollment with 
Handicapping 
Condition 



Handicapping 
Conditions 


Sample 
Size 


mean 


(8 .e. ) 


Learning Disabled 


59 


25% 


(4%) 


Speech Impaired 


59 


2% 


(1%) 


Mentally Retarded 


59 


42% 


(5%) 


Sc^rlouslv Emotlonallv 


59 


18% 


(4%) 


Disturbed 








Orthopedlcally Impaired 


59 


2% 


(<1%) 


Multihandicapped 


59 


6« 


(1%) 


Deaf 


59 


2% 


(<1%) 


Deaf -Blind 


59 


<1% 


(<1%) 


Hard of Hearing 


59 


2% 


(1%) 


Other Health Impaired 


59 


<1% 


(<1%) 


Autistic 


59 


1% 


(<1%) 


Visually Handicapped 


59 


<1% 


(<1%) 


Students No^ Categorized 


59 


<1% 


(<1%) 



Weighted by Handicapped Weight. 
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Appendix Table CI. 9 

Distribution of Resource Program Enrollment 
According to Handicapping Condition 



Handicapping 
Condition: 

Learni.ng Disabled 

Speech Impaired 

Mentally Retarded 

Seriously Emotionally 
Disturbed 

Orthopedically Impaired 

Multlhandlcapped 

Deaf 

Deaf-Blind 
Hard of Hearing 
Other Health Impaired 
Autistic 

Visually Handicapped 
Students Not Categorized 



Sample 
Size 



60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 



Percent of 
Resource Program 
Enrollment with 
Handicapping 
Condition 



mean 



(8.e. ) 



52% 
36% 
4% 
4% 

<1% 
<1% 
<1% 
<1% 

2% 
<1% 
<1% 

1% 
<1% 



(5%) 
(4%) 
(1%) 
(2%) 

(<1%) 
(<1%) 
(<1%) 
(<1%) 
(1%) 
(<1%) 
(<1%) 
(<1%) 
(<1%) 



Weighted by Handicapped Weight. 
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Appendix Table CI* 10 



Distribution of Preschool Program Enrollment 
According to Handicapping Condition 



Percent of 
Preschool Program 
^rollment with 



Handicapping 
Condi tioni 


Sample 
Size 


.tandlcapplng 
Condition 

mean (8 e.) 


Learning Disabled 


47 


7% 




Mentally Retarded 


47 


25% 


(5%) 


Speech impaired 


47 


19% 


(4%) 


Multihandicapped 


47 


10% 


(4%) 


aU UXB wXw 


47 


1% 


(<1%) 


Other Health Impaired 


47 


2% 


(1%) 


Deaf-Blind 


47 


<1% 


(<1%) 


Orthopedically Impaired 


47 


6% 


(2%) 


Seriously Emotionally 


47 


9% 


(5%) 


Disturbed 






Deaf 


47 


1% 


(1%) 


Hard of Hearing 


47 


3% 


(1%) 


Visually Handicapped 


47 


3% 


(1%) 


Students Hot Categorized 


47 


14% 


<6%) 



Weighted by Handicapped Weight. 
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Appendix Tabl3 CI .11 



Percentage of Handicapped Students 
Receiving Supplemental Services 





Sample 


Percent of 
Handicapped 
Students Receiving 
Supplemental Service 


Supplemental Service t 


Size 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


Trar^portatlon Services 


52 


30% 


(14%) 


Guidance and Counseling 
Services 


39 


22% 


(4%) 


Speech Language Services 


56 


20% 


(3%) 


School Health Services 


37 


18% 


(5%) 


Social Work Services 


32 


12% 


(5%) 


Psychological Services 


33 


10% 


(3%) 


Adaptive Physical 
Education 


41 


6% 


(1%) 


Occupational Therapy 


47 


5% 


(1%) 


Physical Therapy 


43 


3% 


(<1%) 



weighted by Handicapped Weight 
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Appendix Table CI .12 



Percentage of Students Receiving 
Speech/Language Pathology as a Related Service 
in School Districts and Cooperatives 



Percent of Speech/ 
Language Pathology 
Enrollment wivh 
Handicapping 
Condition 



Handicapping Conditions 


Sample 






Size 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


Learning Disabled 


53 


37% 


(5%) 


Mentally Retarded 


53 


29% 


(4%) 


Seriously 

Emotionally Disturbed 


53 


5% 


(1%) 


Orthopedically Impaired 


53 


2% 


(1%) 


Hul t ihandic apped 


53 


2% 


(1%) 


Hard of Hearing 


53 


3% 


(1%) 


Deaf 


53 


2% 


(1%) 


Visually Handicapped 


53 


<1% 


(<1%) 


Autistic 


53 


<1% 


(<1%) 


Deaf-Blind 


53 


<1% 


(<1%) 


Other Health Impaired 


53 


<1% 


(<1%) 


Non-Categorical 


53 


21% 


(9%) 


Across All Conditions 


53 


100% 





Weighted by Handicapped Weight. 
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Appendix Table CI .13 

Distribution of Enrollment In Special Education 
Instructional Programs by District Size 



District Size 

All 



Program Types 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Districts 


Preschool 

fill? Gill 

(Standard error) 
sample size 


(1%) 
• 20 


1 ft 
(2%) 
11 


(4%) 
16 


0 * 
(1%) 
47 


Self -Contained 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


9% 
(5%) 
22 


23% 
(6%) 
15 


39% 
(4%) 
22 


22% 
(4%) 
59 


Residential 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


<1% 
(<1%) 
14 


2% 
(1%) 
8 


1% 
(<1%) 
13 


1% 

(<1%) 
35 


Resource Program 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


74% 
(5%) 
22 


75% 
(6%) 
16 


50% 
(5%) 
22 


73% 
(4%) 
60 


Home /Hospital 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


1% 
(<1%) 
6 


<1% 
(<1%) 
3 


1% 
(<1%) 
10 


1% 
(<1%) 
19 



Weighted by District Weight. 
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Appendix Table CI .14 

Distribution of Enrollment in Special Education 
Instructional Programs by MSA 



MSA 



Program Typet 


Rural 


Suburban 


Center 
City 


All 
Areas 


Preschool 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


6% 
(1%) 
12 


5% 
(1%) 
17 


8% 

(3%) 
18 


6% 
(1%) 
47 


Self-contained 
mean 

( s ranaaro error; 
sample size 


16% 
(6%) 
13 


24% 
(4%) 
23 


34% 
(4%) 
23 


22% 
(4%) 
59 


Residential 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


<1% 
(<1%) 
8 


1% 
(<1%) 
13 


1% 
(<1%) 
14 


1% 
(<1%) 
35 


Resource Program 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


80% 
(5%) 
13 


70% 
(4%) 
24 


53% 
(3%) 
23 


73% 
(4%) 
60 


Home/Hospital 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


1% 
(1%) 
6 


<1% 
(<1%) 
5 


1% 

(<1%) 
10 


1% 
(<1%) 
19 



Weighted by District Weight. 
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Appendix Table CI. 15 



Distribution of Special Education Enrollment 
by Handicapping Condition and Slse of District 



Handicapping 


District Size 


All 


Conditions 


Small 


neoium 


Large 


Districts 


Learning biaabled 
man 

(standard error) 
sample size 


46% 

22 


47% 

16 


40% 

f 4% ) 

22 


45% 

(3%) 
60 


Speech Impaired 
mean 

(Standard error) 
sample else 


29% 
(3%) 

22 


23% 
(6%) 


22% 
(2%) 

22 


25% 
(3%) 
60 


Mentally Retarded 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample else 


14% 

(3%) 


10% 
(3%) 

1 t% 


(3%) 

22 


14% 

(2%) 
60 


SeriouBlv Bmotlonallv 
Disturbed 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample else 


4% 

22 


7% 

16 


11% 

f 2% ) 
22 


7% 

(2%) 
60 


Orthopedlcally Impaired 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


1% 

22 


<1% 

16 


2% 

f <1% ) 
22 


1% 

(<1%) 
60 


Multlhandlcapped 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


2% 

22 


1% 

I ^ ^ / 
16 


1% 

r<i%) 
22 


2% 

(<1%) 
60 


Deaf 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


<1% 

f <1% ) 

22 


<1% 

(<1%) 

\ ^ * ^ / 

16 


1% 

(<1%) 

22 


<1% 

(<1%) 
60 


Deaf-Blind 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


<1% 

(<1%) 
22 


<1% 

(<1%) 
16 


<1% 

(<1%) 
22 


<1% 

(<1%) 
60 


Hard of Hearing 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


1% 

(<1%) 
22 


1% 

(<1%) 
16 


2% 

(<1%) 
22 


1% 

(<1%) 
60 


Other Health Impaired/ 
Autistic 
mean 

(Standard error) 
sampic? size 


1% 
(1%) 

9 9 


1% 

(<1%) 

1 4^ 
10 


1% 

(<1%) 

99 


1% 

(<1%) 
60 


Vi Riml 1 V Iljinrl4 nJiiM^rl 

mm 

(standard error) 
sample size 


1% 

(<1%) 

22 


<1% 

(<1%) 

16 


1% 

(<1%) 

22 


1% 

(<1%) 
60 


Ken-Categorized 
mean 

(Standard error) 
sample size 


1% 

(<1%) 
22 


8% 

(5%) 
16 


<1% 
(<1%) 
22 


3% 

(2%) 
60 



ifelghted by District weight. 
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Appendix Table C2.1 



Self-contained Programat Average Percent of Students 
and Hours Spent Each Day In Regular Education 



Students Spending Time Average Hours/Day 

In Regular Spent in Regular 

Education Program Education 



Self-Contained 
Program Types 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


n 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


n 


Learning Disabled 


100% 


(<1%) 


34 


2.1 


(0.1) 


34 


Speech Inpalred 


100% 


(<1%) 


8 


1.1 


(0.1) 


8 


Mentally Retarded 


86% 


(6%) 


47 


1.3 


(0.1) 


46 


Seriously Emotionally 
Disturbed 


98% 


r 1%) 


32 


1 Q 






Orthopedlcally Impaired 


54% 


(6%) 


19 


1.8 


(0.3) 


18 


Multlhandlcapped 


73% 


(10%) 


16 


0.9 


(0.1) 


15 


Deaf 


81% 


(8%) 


10 


1.8 


(0.1) 


10 


Deaf -Blind 


100% 


(<1%) 


2 


0.4 


(0.1) 


2 


Hard of Hearing 


100% 


(<1%) 


12 


3.6 


(0.4) 


12 


Other Health Impaired 


37% 


(na) 


1 


2 


(<.l) 


1 


Autistic 


31% 


(16%) 


7 


0.9 


(0.1) 


7 


Visually Handicapped 


100% 


(<1%) 


13 


2.1 


(0.2) 


13 


Non-Categorical 


82% 


(15%) 


31 


1.9 


(0.2) 


32 


Across All Self-contained 
Programs 


85% 


(6%) 


57 


1.7 


(0.1) 


57 



Weighted by District weight. 
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Appendix Table C2.2 

Average Pupil/Teacher Ratio and Class Size 
of Self-Contalned Programs 



Average Pupil/ Average 
Teacher Ratio Class Size 
Sample 



Programs Serving t 


Size 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


Learning Disabled 


33 


13 


(1) 


13 


(1) 


Speech Impaired 


8 


9 


(<1) 


9 


(<1) 


Mentally Retarded 


51 


8 


(<1) 


8 


(<1) 


Seriously 

Emotionally Disturbed 


36 


9 


(<1) 


9 


(1) 


Orthopedlcally Impaired 


22 


8 


(1) 


8 


(1) 


Mul t Ihandlc apped 


26 


5 


(1) 


6 


(1) 


Deaf 


9 


7 


('1) 


7 


(<1) 


Deaf -Blind 


3 


2 


(<1) 


2 


(<1) 


Hard of Hearing 


11 


4 


(1) 


6 


(<1) 


Other Health Impaired 


2 


8 


(na) 


8 


(na) 


Autistic 


12 


5 


(<1) 


5 


(1) 


Visually Handicapped 


12 


7 


(<1) 


7 


(<1) 


Noncategorical Programs 


?5 


10 


(1) 


10 


(1) 


Across All Self-contained 
Programs 


58 


9 


(1) 


9 


(1) 



Weighted by District Weight. 
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Appendix Table C2.3 



Average Hours Per Week Students Spend 
in Resource Programs 



Mean Hours /Week in 
Resource Program 



Program Type: 


mean 


(s .e. ) 


n 


Learning Disabled 


7 


(1) 


35 


Speech Impaired 


2 


(1) 


47 


Mentally Retarded 


11 


(1) 


8 


Seriously Emotionally 
Disturbed 


5 


(2) 


10 


Orthopedically Impaired 


17 


(2) 


3 


Hard of Hearing 


4 


(1) 


25 


Visually Handicapped 


4 


(1) 


26 


Non-Categorical 


10 


(1) 


33 


Across All Resource 
Programs 


6 


(1) 


187 



Weighted by District Weight. 
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Appendix Table C2.4 
Average Caseload^* of Resource Programs 



Average 
Caseload 





Sample 






Programs Serving: 


Size 


mean 


(s.e.) 


Learning Disabled 


37 


io 


(i) 


Speech Impaired 


55 


50 


(4) 


Mentally Retarded 


9 


. 0 


(1) 


Seriously 

Emotionally Die Curbed 


10 


16 


(5) 


Orthopedlcally Impaired 


3 


9 


(3) 


Hard of Hearing 


25 


12 


(3) 


Visually Handicapped 


27 


10 


(1) 


Noncategorlcal Programs 


34 


17 


(1) 


Across All 
Resource Programs 


60 


26 


(3) 



Weighted by District Weight. 



* Caseload was computed using a full -time equivalent 
(PTE) estimate of personnel time. 
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Appendix Table C2.5 



Comparison of Resource Program Caseloads*: 
School-Based vs. Itinerant 





DC noox' 


-Based Program 


Itinerant 


Programs 


Programs Type: 


n 


mean 


(8.6. ) 


n 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


Learning Disabled 


33 


19 


(3) 


14 


25 


(5) 


Speech Impaired 


14 


55 


(5) 


48 


47 


(5) 


Mentally Retarded 


8 


10 


(1) 


1 


45 


(na) 


Seriously 

Emotionally Disturbed 


9 


9 


(2) 


2 


23 


(1) 


Orthopedlcally Impaired 


2 


7 


(1) 


1 


27 


(na) 


Hard of Hearing 


5 


10 


(1) 


23 


13 


(3) 


Visually Handicapped 


5 


9 


(1) 


25 


10 


(1) 


Noncategorlcal Programs 


30 


17 


(1) 


ft 


16 


(2) 


Across All Programs 


52 


21 


(2) 


53 


37 


(4) 



Weighted by District Weight. 

* Caseload was computed using a full -time 
equivalent (PTE) estimate of personnel time. 
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Appendix Table C2 . 6 

Percent of Districts Offering 
School-Based and Itinerant Resource Programs 



Ha ndlcADDlno 

< aoi 1 iwi w a A 1 1 u 

Condition 1 


School-Based 
Programs 




Itinerant 
Programs 




unwtd. n wtd. % 


unwtd. n wtd. % 




33 


59% 


14 


23% 


Speech Impaired 


14 


26% 


48 


70% 


Mentally Retarded 


8 


19% 


1 


<1% 


Seriously 


9 


10% 


2 


10% 


Emotionally Disturbed 










Orthopedlcally Impaired 


2 


<1% 


1 


<1% 


Hard of Hearing 


5 


1% 


23 


31% 


Visually Handicapped 


5 


1% 


25 


11% 


Noncategorlcal Programs 


30 


46% 


9 


2% 


Across All Resource 


52 


86% 


53 


77% 


Programs 











Weighted by District Weight. 
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Appendix Table C2.7 



Average Caseload^ of Special Education 
Preschool Programs 



Type of Program: 



Ages 0-3/ Home-Based/ 
1-5 Hours Per Week 

Ages 0-3/ School-Based/ 
1-5 Hours Per Week 

Ages 3-5/ School-Based/ 
5-15 Hours Per Week 

Ages 3-5/ School-Based/ 
Greater Than 15 Hours 
Per Week 

Weighted by District Weight. 



Average Class 
Size/ Caseloads 



Sample 



Size mean (s.e.) 

13 24 (7) 

7 16 (7) 

27 16 (2) 

23 6 (1) 



* Caseload was computed using a full-time 
equivalent (FTE) estimate of personnel 
time* 
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Appendix Table C2.8 
Average Caseload^ of Supplemental Services 



Average 
Caseload 



Supplemental Services 


Sample 
Size 


mean 


(8.e.) 


Adaptive Physical 
Education 





62 


(20) 


Occupational Therapy 


27 


37 


(2) 


Physical Therapy 


22 


51 


(8) 


Speech Language Pathology 


56 


52 


(6) 


Psychological Services 


25 


47 


(8) 


School Health Services 


32 


99 


(14) 


Social Work Services 


29 


63 


(12) 


GuJ ance and Counseling 
Services 


38 


64 


(8) 



Weighted by District Weight. 



* Caseload was computed using a full-time 
equivalent (FTE) estimate of personnel 
time. 
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Appendix Table C2.9 

Percentage of Special Education students Receiving 
ProgioiTiZ^ snd Services by Provider 



Provider 



Program/ Service : 




Co— cp 


Private 


State/Local 
Agencies 


Purchased 


preschool 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slse 


2% 

(1%) 


1% 

(1%) 

Ov 


(<i%) 

DU 


<1% 
(<1%) 

60 


<1% 

(<1%) 

60 


Self -Contained 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slse 


21% 

(3%) 
60 


4% 

(1%) 
60 


1% 

(<1%) 

60 


2% 

(1%) 
60 


<1% 
(<1%) 
60 


Residential 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slse 


<1% 
(<1%) 
60 


<1% 
(<1%) 
60 


<1% 
(<1%) 

60 


<1% 
(<1%) 
60 


<1% 

(<1%) 

60 


Home/Hospital 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slse 


<1% 

(<1^) 
60 


<1% 

(<1^) 
60 


<1% 

(<1%) 
60 


<1% 

(<1%) 
60 


<1% 
(<1%) 

60 


Resource Program 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slse 


59% 
M%) 
60 


7% 

(3%) 
60 


<1% 
(<1%) 
60 


1% 

(<1%) 
60 


1% 

(<1%) 

60 


Total 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Size 


83% 
60 


12% 

60 


1% 

60 


2% 

60 


1% 

60 



Weighted by Handicapped Height. 
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/^^pendlx Table C2.10 



Percentage of Special Education 8^ 
Special Education by Pro^ 



'3nt8 Receiving 
der 



Provider 



Handicapping 

Condition: 



District Co-op Private Other* Total 



8% 
(4%) 
60 



19% 
(5%) 
57 



21% 
(7%) 
60 



19% 
(5%) 
53 



64% 29% 

(10%) (9%) 
42 42 



45% 27% 

(8%) (7%) 
45 45 



Ueam.ng Disabled 

Man 89% 

(Standard Error) (4%) 

sample Sise 60 

Speech inpalred 

Mean 80% 

(Standard Error) (5%) 

Sample Slse 57 

Mentally Retarded 

Mean 70% 

(Standard Error) (7%) 

Sample Slse 60 

Seriously 

Emotionally Disturbed 

Mean 64% 
(Standard Error) (8%) 
Sample Slee 53 

Orthopedlcally Impaired 
Mean 

( Stands r'* Error) 
Sample Slse 

Hultlhandlcapped 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Size 

Deaf 

Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Size 

Deaf /Blind 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slse 

Hard o' Hearing 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slee 

Other Health Impaired 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Size 

Autistic 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Size 

Visually Handicapped 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Size 

Students Rot Categorized 

Mean 39% 

(Standard Error) (9%) 

Sanple Size 34 



24% 
(8%) 
29 



49% 

(17%) 
10 



50% 
(10%) 
44 



61% 

(13%) 
27 



58% 
(14%) 
21 



14% 

(9%) 
29 



5% 

(6%) 
10 



23% 
(10%) 
44 



7% 
(4%) 

27 



15% 
(8%) 
21 



60% 17% 
(8%) (6%) 
41 41 



39% 

(13%) 
34 



2% 

(2%) 
60 



<1% 
(<1%) 
57 



3% 

(1%) 
60 



8% 

(3%) 
53 



3% 

(2%) 
42 



12% 
(5%) 
45 



14% 

(11%) 
29 



3% 

(3%) 
10 



<1% 

(<1%) 
44 



<1% 
(<1%) 
27 



17% 
(15%) 
21 



1% 

(1%) 
41 



<1% 

(<1%) 
34 



2% 

(1%) 
60 



1% 

(<1%) 
57 



7% 

(3%) 
60 



9% 
(4%) 

53 



5% 
(3%) 
42 



16% 
(5%) 
45 



48% 

(11%) 
29 



4?A 
(18%) 
10 



27% 
(8%) 
44 



31% 
(15%) 
27 



10% 
(5%) 

r.i 



22% 
(7%) 
41 



23% 

(11%) 
34 



Ueighted by Handicapped ReigKtl 

* Includes State/Local Agencies and Purchased Services. 



100% 
60 

100% 

57 

100% 
60 

100% 
53 

100% 
42 

100% 
45 

100% 
29 

100% 
10 

100% 
44 

100% 
27 

100% 
21 

100% 
41 

100% 
34 
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Appendix Table C2.ll 

Percentage of Special Education Students 
Receiving Supplemental Services from Various Providers 

Provider 

Purchased Other 

District Co-op Services Providers* 

Supplemental Sample ^ 

Servlceet Size mean (s.e.) mean (s.e.) mean ;s.e.) mean (s.e.) 



Auapwive rnysicax 
Education 


Ah 


On* 




Jl V 


TTTT 


1% 






( 2%) 


Occupational 
Therapy 




J £ V 






i fi% \ 

I"' / 






7% 


i 6%) 


Physical Therapy 


43 


29% 


(7%) 


17% 


(6%) 


49% 


(8%) 


6% 


(6%) 


Speech Language 
Pathology 


56 


82% 


(5%) 


17% 


(5%) 


<1% 


(<1%) 


1% 


(1%) 


Psychological 
Services 


31 


76% 


(6%) 


5% 


(3%) 


15% 


(6%) 


3% 


(3%) 


School Health 
Servlceb 


37 


71% 


(10%) 


5% 


(3%) 


14% 


(6%) 


10% 


(6^) 


Social work 
Services 


30 


71% 


(11%) 


28% 


(11%) 


1% 


(1%) 


<:% 


(<1%) 


Transport r.t Ion 
Services 


52 


55% 


(9%) 


3% 


(2%) 


42% 


(9%) 


<i% 


(<1%) 


Guidance and 
Counseling Svcs. 


39 


92% 


(5%) 


6% 


(5%) 


<1% 


(<1%) 


1% 


(2%) 


Assessment 


51 


92% 


(5%) 


f^% 


(5%) 


<1% 


(<1%) 


<i% 


(<1%) 


Special 
Vocational 


45 


64% 


(9%) 


24% 


(8%) 


8% 




4% 


(2%) 



weighted by Handicapped weight. 



* Other providers include private scnools, state schools, other state 
agencies, other local anencies, and other public schools. 
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Appendix Table C2.12 



Percntage of Special Education Students 
Receiving Prograine and Services from Various Providers 

by District Size 





District Size 




All 


Providers 


Small 


Medltun 


Large 


Districts 


District 
mean 

(Standard error) 

SQinpXO BXZo 


68% 
(10%) 
22 


oca 

(5%) 
16 


97% 
(1%) 
22 


73% 
(7%) 
60 


Co-op 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


28% 
(10%) 
22 


8% 
(4%) 
16 


1% 
(1%) 
22 


22% 

(7%) 
60 


Private 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


1% 

(<1%) 
22 


2% 
(1%) 
16 


1% 
(<1%) 
22 


1% 
(<1%) 
60 


State/Local Agencies 
and Purchased Services 
mean 

(Standard error) 
sample size 


4% 

(1%) 
22 


4% 

(1%) 
16 


2% 

(1%) 
22 


4% 

(J.%) 
60 


All Providers 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 


100% 
(na) 
22 


100% 
(na) 
16 


100% 
(na) 
22 


100% 
(na) 
60 



Weighted by District Weight. 
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Appendix Table C2.13 



Percentage of Special Education Students 
Receiving Programs and Services from Various Providers 
a .d Metropolitan Status 



Providers 
District 



MSA 



Rural 



Suburban 



nean 

(standard error) 
sample site 

Co-op 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 

Private 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample size 

State/Local Agencies 
and Purchased Services 
mean 

(stapciard error) 
sample size 

All Providers 
mean 

(standard error) 
sfimple size 



84% 

(4%) 
13 



12% 
(4%) 
13 



1% 

(<1%) 
13 



3% 
(1%) 
13 



100% 
n.a. 

13 



59% 
(13%) 
24 



36% 
(13%) 
24 



1% 

(1%) 
24 



4% 

(2%) 
24 



100% 
n.a. 
24 



Center 

City 



88% 

(6%) 
23 



6% 
(6%) 
23 



1% 
(<1%) 
23 



5% 
(3%) 
23 



100% 
n.a. 

23 



All 
Districts 



73% 
(7%) 
60 



22% 
(7%) 
60 



1% 
(<1%) 
60 



4% 

(1%) 
60 



100% 
n.a. 
60 



Weighted by District Weight. 
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Apptndlx Tablt C3.1 

Average Total Par«*Pupll Bxp«nditurt for 
Special and Ragular Education Programs 







Estlmatad 

Expandltura 


Intarquartila 
Ranga 




Sampla 


25th 75th 




81sa 


maan (••a.) 


parcantlla parcantlla 


Spaclal Education 


<6 






Ragular Education 


5B 


$2,780 ($103) 


$2,324 $2,951 



wcightea by Handlcappad Ncight (Special Education), and Total StuCtont 
weight (Ragular Education). 
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Appendix Table 3.2 

Distribution of Bptcitl Educttiou Bxptndituies 
by Htjor Conpontnt 



Intarqutrtilt 
Perctnt of Range 
expenditure 



Major Cooponentt 


Sample 






25th 75th 


Sise 


mean 


(••••) 


percentile percentile 


Inetructlonai Programs 


«0 


62% 




55% 72% 


Related Serivcee 


60 


10% 


(1%) 


7% 12% 


Aeaeeanent 


60 


13% 


(2%) 


6% 18% 


Aiteinietretion 


60 


7% 


(1%) 


4% 8% 


Inetructional Support 


60 


1% 


«1%) 


0% 2% 


Other Support 


60 


3% 


(<1%) 


1% 3% 


Transportation 


60 


4% 


(1%) 


2% 7% 



weighted by Handicapped Height. 
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Appendix Table C3.3 

Distribution of Sptcial Education Bxpanditures 

by Provider 

intarquartiie 
Percent of Range 

Expenditures 

Sample 25th ibth 

Provider: Sise mean (s.e.) percentile percentile 



Local Education Agency 


<0 


75^ 


(4%) 


65% 


»% 


Cooperative Arrangemant 


60 


13% 


(4%) 


<1% 


15% 


Private School 


60 


3% 


(1%) 


<1% 


5% 


Othe^. State or Local 
Agency 


60 


5% 


(1%) 


1% 


7% 


Purchased Services 


60 


4% 


(1%) 


<1% 


8% 



W«ighn«d by Handicapped weight. 
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Appendix Table C3.4 



Percentage of Special Education Expenditures 
for Major Conponente by Provider 



Provider 



Cosoponentt 



District Co«op 



State/Local 
Private Agency Purchased 



Instructional Programs 

Mean 61% 75% 

(Standard Error) (3%) (6%) 

Sample Slee 58 37 

Pelated Services 

Mean 9% 15% 

(Standard Error) (2%) (4%) 

sample Slee 58 37 



Assessment 

Mean 16% 

(Standard Error) (3%) 

Sample Slee 58 

Transportation 

Mean 3% 

(Standard Error) (1%) 

sample Slef 58 

Instructional Suj^rt 

Mean 1% 

(Standard Error) (<1%) 

Sample Slse 58 

Administration 

Mean 6% 

(Standard Error) (1%) 

sample Slee 58 

Other Support 

Mean 3% 

(Standard Error) (<1%) 

Sample Slee 58 



6% 

(5%) 
37 



<1% 
(<1%) 
37 



100% 
«1%) 
26 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n,a. 



n,a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



96% 
(2%) 
50 



4% 

(2%) 
50 



n,a. 



n,a« 



n.a. 



n«a« 



n.a. 



17% 
(4%* 

52 



45% 

(S%) 
52 



<1% 
(<1%) 
52 



37% 
(8%) 
52 



n.a. 



n,a. 



n.a. 



Weighted by Handicapped Weight. 

* The percentage for support services In cooperatives cannot be 
allocated by components of support services because of the way data 
were collected; across Instructional support, admlnl^itratlon and other 
support, cooperatives spend about 4 percent of their special education 
expenditures. 
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Appendix Table C3.5 

Distribution of Instructional Program Bxpandituraa 
Within Districts by Program 

Providtr 



Program Type: 


Teachers 


Other Prac- 
titioners/ 
Aides Professionals 


Acknin- 
istrators 


Son- 
Personnel 


Praschooi 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sampla Siea 


69% 
(2%) 
28 


23% 
(3%) 
28 


4% 

(2%) 
28 


<1% 
(<1%) 
28 


4% 

(2%) 
28 


tolf-Containad 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


80% 

(2%) 
51 


17% 
(2%) 
51 


<1% 
(<1%) 
51 


<1% 
(<1%) 
51 


2% 

(<1%) 
51 


Resource Program 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Siee 


76% 
(2%) 
52 


7% 

(2%) 
52 


15% 
(3%) 
52 


<1% 
(<1%) 
52 


2% 

(<1%) 
52 


Home/Hospital 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Siee 


86% 

(5%) 
23 


6% 

(2%) 
23 


3% 

(3%) 
23 


<1% 
(<1%) 
23 


5% 
(4%) 
23 


Supplemental Services 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


31% 
(4%) 
54 


2% 

(1%) 
54 


55% 
(5%) 
54 


2% 

(1%) 
54 


10% 
(2%) 
54 


Overall 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


71% 
(2%) 
49 


10% 
(2%) 
49 


17% 
(2%) 
47 


<1% 

(<1%) 
49 


2% 

(<1%) 
49 



weighted by Ht^idlcapped Height 
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Appendix Table C3.6 
Average Per-Pupil Bxpendituree for Programs and Su^lemental fiervicee 



Interquartile 
National Range 
Average 



Program Types 


Sample 
Sise 


Per Pupil 
Expenditure 




55th 7Sth - 
percentile percentile 


Freechooi 




H,437 




$2,453 


$4, Ms 


se 1 z ~uonc ai neo 




$4,233 


($244) 


$3,393 


$4,970 


Resource ^ogram 


60 


$1|325 


($93) 


$905 


$1,550 


Home/Hospital 


36 


$3,117 


($301) 


$1,694 


$3,697 


Residential 


35 


$28,324 


($3,539) 


$17,635 


$33,911 


Vocational Education 
Programs 


45 


$1,444 


($198) 


$842 


$1,767 


Related Services 
Direct a Consultant 


56 


$592 


($35) 


$417 


$764 


Adaptive Physical 

Education 


38 


$615 


($83) 


$300 


$999 


Assessment 


60 


$1,206 


($81) 


$553 


$1,427 


Transportat ion 


52 


$1,583 


($163) 


$942 


$1,835 



tMighted by Handicapped Weight. 



ERIC 
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Appendix Table C3.7 

Av^ragt Mr-Pupll Expenditures for Types of Special Bducation Program 

by Provider 

Provider 



Progran Typet 


District 


Co-op 


Other 
External 
Private Assignments 


Purchaeed 


National 
Estimates 


praacnooi 
Hean 

(ttandard Brror) 
taaple Sise 


$3,611 
($310) 
29 


$3,063 
($726) 
17 


$4,700 
(na) 

1 


$4,964 
($1,049) 
10 


$2,943 
($1,495) 
2 


$3,437 
($347) 
46 


Self-contained 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


$3,680 
($198) 
52 


$6,112 
($678) 
3C 


$9,267 
($1,300) 
23 


$5,708 
($491) 
37 


n.a. 


$4,233 
($244) 

55 


Resource Program 
Mean 

(Standard Brror) 
Sample Sise 


$1,356 
($96) 
54 


$1,605 
($328) 
19 


n.a. 


$2,398 
($823) 
11 


$1,689 
($424) 
8 


$1,325 
($93) 
60 


HosM/Rospital 
Hean 

(Standard Brror) 
Sample Sise 


$3,?56 
($350) 
23 


$3,231 
($298) 
2 


$4,216 
($1,432) 
3 


$994 
(na) 
2 


$2,052 
($382) 
11 


$3,117 
($301) 
36 


Residential 
Hean 

(Standard Brror) 
Sample Sise 


n.a. 


n.a. 


$31,616 
($5,375) 
16 


$28,304 
($3,941) 
27 


n.a. 


$28,324 
($3,539) 
35 



Weighted by Handicapped Height. 
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Appendix Table C3.8 



Average Per-Pupll Expenditures For Selected Special Education 
Programs Provided by Private Schools 



Program Type! 

Home/Hospital 
Programs 

Day Programs 

Residential 
Programs 

Day, Home/Hospital, 
And Residential 
Programs 



Sample 
Size 



23 
16 

26 



Average 
Expenditures 



mean 
$4,216 



(s.e.) 

($lr694) 



$9,141 
$31,61S 

$13,266 



($lr368) 

($5,565) 
(S2,290) 



Weighted by Handicapped weight. 
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ApiMndix T«bl« C3.9 
Avtragt rtr^Pupll Expenditures for SupplMMntal Services by Provider 

Provider 



State/Local 

Service Types District Co-op Private Agency Purchased 



Vocational Education 
ProgrMs 
Hean 

(Standard Error) 
SaB«>le Else 


$1,150 
($123) 
29 


$1,865 
($659) 
15 


$4,742 
($566) 
2 


$1,381 
($532) 
5 


$2,012 
($345) 
6 


Adaptive Physical 
Education 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sanple Site 


$616 
($88) 
29 


$667 
($232) 
9 


$987 
(na) 
1 


$492 

(na) 
1 


$207 
(na) 
1 


AEsessaent 

Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sanple Else 


$1,273 
($89) 
48 


$978 
($253) 
12 


n*a. 


n*a* 


n.a. 


Transportation 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
sanple Else 


$1,688 
($152) 
34 


$1,463 
($196) 
5 


n*a. 


n.a* 


$1,429 
($275) 
30 


Related Services 

Direct & Consultant 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sanple Else 


$554 
($43) 
49 


$673 
($73) 
22 


$2,0tl 
($53) 
2 


$1,099 
($363) 
17 


$1,092 
($234) 
40 


Occupational Therapy 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sanple Siee 


$990 

($91) 
17 


$772 
($143) 
8 


n*a* 


$1,272 
($159) 
5 


$920 

($111) 
19 


Physical Therapy 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Else 


$1,003 
($137) 
16 


$1,055 
($230) 
6 


n*a. 


$1,450 
(na) 
4 


$1,077 
($273) 
26 


Speech Language Pathology 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Else 


$641 
($61) 
43 


$749 
($81) 
18 


$1,964 
($32) 
2 


$468 

($39) 
2 


$503 
($184) 
2 


Psychological Services 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Else 


$870 
($10d) 
23 


$1,511 
($337) 
3 


n*a* 


$635 
(na) 
2 


$802 
($84) 
8 


School Health Servicec 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


$298 
($56) 
26 


$545 
($94) 
4 




$315 
($112) 
3 


$227 
($66) 
5 


Social work Services 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Siae 


$846 

($130) 
21 


$687 
($146) 
7 


n.a* 


$1,768 
(na) 
1 


$1,800 
(na) 
1 


Guidance and CounsellnQ 
Services 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Else 


517 
($47) 
33 


719 
($36) 
6 


$2,100 
(na) 
1 


$625 
(na) 
1 


n.a. 



if«lght*d by Handicapped Ncight. 
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Appendix TabU C3.10 



Av^rag* ptr*Pupil Bxptnditurae for 8p«clAl Education Programs 
by Individual Bandicapping Conditions and Program Typa 

Program Typa 



Handicappik ig 

Conditions 


Pre- 
achool 


Seli- 

contained 


Resource 


apaach miMiirad 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Saapla Sisa 


$3,062 
($672) 
8 


$7,140 
( Sl«101) 

11 


$647 
55 


Mantally Ratardad 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Sanpla Sisa 


$3,983 


$4,754 
/ $478) 
55 


$2,290 

f $320) 
9 


Orthopadically Impaired 
Maan 

I Standarfl Error ) 

8aBi>la 8isa 


$4,702 
i $fi42) 
6 


$5,248 
26 


$3,999 
/ <7in) 

4 


Multihandicappad 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
SMiv>i* Sisa 


$5,400 
($1,000) 
8 


$6,674 
($584) 
33 


n*a. 


Iiaaming Disablad 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Saapla sisa 


$3,708 
($779) 
5 


$3,083 

($237) 
36 


$1,643 
($133) 
38 


Sariously Emotionally 
Disturbed 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sisa 


$4,297 
($937) 
7 


$>},857 
(S321) 
43 


$2,620 
f $350) 
13 


Deaf 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
sample Sisa 


$5,771 
($723) 
3 


$7,988 
($1,471) 
23 


n*a* 


Deaf -Blind 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Bamplm sise 


n*a* 


$20,416 
($2,477) 
3 


n ^a* 


Hard of Hearing 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
San|>le Size 


$4,583 
($554) 
10 


$6,058 
($515) 
25 


$3,372 
($255) 
30 


Other Health Impaired 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sanv>le Sisa 


$3,243 
($648) 
2 


$4,782 
($1,923) 
3 


n*a* 


Autistic 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
aanf/xa oxze 


$6,265 
($1,782) 
J 


$7,582 
($842) 


n*a. 


Viaually Impaired 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


$4,068 

($735) 
8 


$6,181 
($643) 
15 


$3,395 
($311) 
31 


ion-Categorical 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


$3,686 
($319) 
36 


$3,684 
($335) 
35 


$1,731 
($181) 
37 



Irelgnted by Handicapped Height. 
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Apptndlx Table C3ai 

Averag* Far-Pupil Bxpandituraa in Salf-Contalnad Programs for Salactad 
Handicapping Conditions by Provider 

Providsr 



Handicapping 

Condition t 


District 


Co-op 


Private 


State/Local 
Agency 


Ls.'ming Disabxad 

(Standard Brror) 
taflpla Sisa 


($217) 
29 


6 


18.107 
($2,225) 
6 


$4,792 
($526) 
3 


Spaach lapairad 
Haan 

fanpla 8isa 


$5,033 
rS980) 
6 


$6,736 
( SI . 684 ) 
3 


$9,222 
($2,088) 
2 


$7,997 
n«a« 
1 


Hantally Hatardad 
Maan 

Sanpla Sisa 


$3,993 
(S313 ) 
41 


$5,703 
rS813) 
17 


$9,091 
($1,551) 
15 


$4,083 
($343) 
18 


Sariously Emotionally 
Disturbed 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
•anpla Sisa 


S4«567 
($357) 
30 


$5,420 
($778) 
12 


$6,359 
($721) 
14 


$6,813 
($2,051) 
10 


Orthopadically 
iMpairad 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Sample* Sisa 


$4,844 

($366) 
13 


$5,924 
($424) 
9 


$9,513 
($2,288) 
3 


$3,308 
($973) 
4 


Multiply Handicapped 
Mean 

(Standard Brror) 
Sample Sisa 


$7,341 
($565) 
18 


$7,467 
($790) 
14 


$7,973 
($879) 
11 


$4,843 

($503) 
10 


Deaf 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Siee 


$5,915 
($493) 
6 


($664) 
6 


($1,310) 
4 


#c nil 

($665) 
10 


Hard Of Hearing 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


$4,652 
($437) 
9 


$7,788 
($641) 
4 


$11,618 
($938) 
2 


$5,901 
($521) 
13 


Autistic 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Size 


$7,447 
($972) 
11 


$7,812 
($1,639) 
2 


$13,351 
($1,530) 
2 


$7,927 
($3,986) 
2 


Visually Handicapped 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


$5,486 
($186) 
11 


$8,453 
($2,177) 
3 


$16,200 
(na) 
1 


$5,582 
(na) 
1 



H«lgiit*d by Handicapped weight. 
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Apptndix Tablt C3.12 

Avtrag« Ptr-^Pupil Exptnditurts in Rtsourct Programs 
for 8«ltcttd Randicapping Conditions by Provider 



I'roviaar 



Progran/tervica t 


District 


Co-op 


State/Local 
A^tncy 


Purchasad 


Marning Diaaoied 
Ma an 

Standard Error 
Sanpla 8isa 


$1,677 

(5157) 
33 


$1,597 
($109) 
4 


$2,476 
(na) 
1 


1786 
(na) 
2 


Spaach inpair«d 
Naan 

Standard Error 
Sanpla Sisa 


$658 
($65) 
43 


$719 
($88) 
15 


n.a. 


$299 
($22) 
2 


Hantally Ratardad 
Maan 

Standard Error 
Sampla Siza 


$2,322 
($259) 
8 


$2,069 
(na) 
1 


n*a. 


n.a» 


Mrioualy Emotionally 
Diaturbad 
Maan 

Standard Error 
Sampla Sisa 


$2,715 
($266) 
8 


$2,254 
($982) 
3 


$2,841 
($992) 
3 


n.a. 


H«rd Of Haaring 
Maan 

Standard Error 
Sanpla Sisa 


$3,524 
($276) 
17 


$2,867 
($798) 
8 


$3,733 
($341) 
4 


$2,760 
(na) 
1 


visually Handicappad 
Maan 

Standard Error 
Sampla Sisa 


$3,594 
($360) 
21 


$3,586 
($592) 
7 


$3,533 
($355) 
2 


$1,851 
($437) 
5 


Orthopadically Inpairad 
Maan 

Standard Error 
Sampla Sisa 


$3,772 
$822 
3 


$6,210 
(na) 
1 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Hon-Catagorical 
Maan 

Standard Error 
Sampla Sisa 


$1,842 
($128) 
30 


$2,181 
($538) 
4 


$1,358 
($986) 
2 


$1,975 
($85) 
2 



Weighted by Handicapped weight. 
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Appendix Table C3.13 



Average fer-Pupll Bxpendlturee for Selected Program and 
Supplementary Servlcea by Income Level of School Dlatrlct 

income Level* 



Program/S Icet 


tioiter 
one-third 


"RiaWe 
one-third 


one-third 


Preschool 
Mean 

Sanple Slse 


$4,806 
r $664) 
13 


$2,994 

( S626) 
14 


$2,904 
(S619) 
20 


Self*Oontalned 
Mean 

f B^andArd Rrror \ 

Sample Slse 


$4,024 

($397 ) 
16 


$4,022 
($476) 

20 


$4,953 

($608) 
23 


Reaouroe Program 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slae 


$1,291 
(S165) 
16 


$1,078 
($127) 
21 


$1,545 
($180) 
23 


Home/ROBptial 
Mean 

(Standak.d Error) 
Sample Slse 


$1,806 
($187) 
10 


$3,044 
($394) 
11 


$2,539 
($65f ) 


Realdentlal 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slae 


$23,797 
($1,910) 
10 


$19,484 

($2,945) 
11 


$39,794 
($5,646) 
14 


Vocational Programa 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Size 


$2,981 
($394) 
12 


$1,546 
($157) 
13 


$1,115 
($143; 
20 


telated Servlcea 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slae 


$576 
($89) 
16 


$594 

($63) 
21 


$789 
($127) 
23 


Aaaeaament 

Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Size 


$1,161 
($257) 
14 


$1,008 
($196) 
15 


$1,051 
($175) 
22 


Transportation 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Size 


$1,700 
($237) 
. 14 


$1,556 
($347) 
15 


$1,232 
($324) 
23 


Adaptive Physical 
Education 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Size 


$1,254 

($351) 
12 


$394 
($78) 
13 


$646 

($1?3) 
16 



weighted by District weight. 



* Income level Is based on u.S. Census data on school 
districts In the STr3F file. 
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ApptndJLx Tab^« C3.14 

Avtr«9« P«r •Pupil Bxp«nditurts for 8tl«cttd Progrun'^ 
and Supplmtnrary tervicat by District Sise 



District 8iM* 



ProgrM/Strvics t 


Bmaii 


Medium 


Large 


Prtschool 
Ntan 

(Standard Error) 
sample Siss 


$3,353 
($608) 
20 


$2,795 
($244) 
11 


$3,168 
($582) 
16 


Sslf-Containsd 
Ma an 

(Standard Error) 
Sanpla Sisa 


$4,613 
($616) 
22 


$4,695 

($561) 
15 


$3,306 
($328) 
22 


Rasourca Program 
Maan 

(Standarc* Error) 
Sanpla Sisa 


$1,322 
($175) 
22 


$1,271 
($167) 
16 


$1,968 
($377) 
22 


Homa/Roapital 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Sanpla Sisa 


$2,982 
($665) 
14 


$1,593 
($62) 
8 


$2,514 

($723) 
14 


aeaidantial 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Sanpla Sisa 


$32,894 
($7,996) 
14 


$25,734 
($922) 
8 


$35,574 
($6,736) 
13 


Vocational Programa 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Sanpla Sisa 


$1,282 
($265) 
19 


$2,395 
($431) 
11 


$2,065 
($357) 
15 


Ralatad Sarvices 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Sanpla Sisa 


$701 
($110) 
22 


$660 
($89) 
16 


$449 
($89) 
22 


Assessment 

Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sanpla Sisa 


$1,244 
($143) 
20 


$1,075 
($225) 
13 


$857 
($112) 
18 


Transportation 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Sanpla Sisa 


$1,290 
($147) 
20 


$1,596 
($417) 
13 


$1,887 
($311) 
19 


Adaptive Phyaical 
Education 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


$495 
($157) 
16 


$1,218 
($368) 
11 


$505 
($62) 
14 



weighted by Diatrict weight. 



* Diatrict Sise was defined as folic ws: 
Small - 2,745 atudents or fewer 
Medium - between 2,745 and 9,567 students 
Large ■ 9,568 atudents or more 
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Appendix Tablt C3.15 



Avtragt r«r-Pupll K«p«ndlturte for S«l«ct«d Programa 
and Bupplamntary Sarvlcts by Metropolitan Status 







HIEZ 




Program/Service t 


Rural 


Suburban 


Center 

City 


PraachooX 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sampla Siaa 


$2,861 
($732) 
12 


$3,363 
($614) 
17 


$3,495 
($573) 
18 


Salz-Contalntd 
Mtan 

(Standard Error) 
Sampla Sisa 


$5,258 
($760) 
13 


$3,975 
($413) 
23 


$3,445 

($390) 
23 


Raaourca Program 
Ha an 

(Standard Error) 
Sampla Siea 


$1,383 
($210) 
13 


$1,247 
($108) 
24 


$1,588 
($389) 
23 


Homa/tfoapital 
Ha an 

(Standard Error) 
Sanpla Siea 


$2,853 
($852) 
8 


$2,241 
($440) 
13 


$2,543 
($721) 
15 


Ra aidant ial 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


$24,921 
($5,339) 
8 


$35,442 
($8,468) 
13 


$33,208 
($6,781) 
14 


Vocational Programs 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Sampla Sisa 


$1,162 
($143) 
12 


$1,865 
($516) 
17 


$2,050 
($353) 
16 


Raiatad oarvicas 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sampla Sise 


$737 
($132) 
13 


$668 
($63) 
24 


$396 
($39) 
23 


Assessment 

Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


$924 
($137) 
12 


$1,198 
($208) 
20 


$970 
($131) 
19 


Transportation 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


$1,096 
($223) 
12 


$1,534 
($304) 
20 


$1,854 
($235) 
20 


Adaptive Physical 
Education 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


$261 
($60) 
10 


$1,206 
($337) 
16 


$506 

($61) 

lb 



Weighted by District Weight. 
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Appendix Tablt C3.16 



Av«rag9 Ptr-Pupil Bxp«nditur«B for 8«ltcttd Program! 
and SuppltMntary Sarvicas by vtry Larga, 
Urg«, and Othtr Dlatricta* 

vary 

_ Urae Laroa Othar 

Program/8arvicat Diatrlcta Dlatrlcta Diatricta 



rraacnool 

$3,469 $1,786 $3,282 

(Standard Error) ($601) ($531) ($475) 

Sample sisa 6 3 38 

Salf-Contalnad 

^•an $2,306 $3,242 $4,558 

(Standard Error) ($256) ($60) ($462) 

Sampla Sisa 6 4 49 

Raaourea Program 

$1,460 $1,482 $1,339 

(Standard Error) ($112) ($80) ($139) 

Sampla Sisa 6 4 50 

Homa/Hoapital 

Mean $1,608 $6,473 $2,541 

(Standard Error) ($674) ($2,557) ($330) 

sample Sise 4 3 29 

Raaidantial 

Mean $20,744 $30,337 $32,821 

(Standard irror) ($2,228) ($744) ($5,593) 

sampla Sisa 3 3 29 

vocational programa 

Mean $1,711 $2,359 $1,678 

(Standard Error) ($202) ($129) ($315) 

Sampla sise 5 3 37 

Ralatad Sarvices 

Mean $639 $625 $680 

(Standard Error) ($43) ($88) ($82) 

Sample Sise 6 4 50 

ABaaaament 

Mean $2,028 $484 $1,104 

(Standard Error) ($462) ($75) ($128) 

sample Sise 6 3 42 

Transportation 

Mean $2,485 $2,426 $1,411 

(Standard Error) ($201) ($1,477) ($151) 

sampla Sisa 6 4 42 

Adaptive Phyaical 
Education 

Mean $546 $361 $1,015 

(Standard Error) ($21) ($18) ($297) 

Sample size 4 3 34 



ifelgtitad by District weight. 

* very Large Diatricts exceed 83,800 enrollment. Large 
Diatricta' enrollments are between 40,700 and 66,500, 
and enrollments in Other Districts are leas than 40,000. 
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Apptndix Tablt C4.1 

Distribution of Rtgular Education Bxpanditurts 
by Major Component 



Oonponantt 



sample 
8iEe 



Eetimated 

Percent of 
Expenditures 



interquartile 
Range 



mean 



(e.e.) 



15tH TStE 
percentile percentile 



instructional programs 


<0 


544 


<2%) 


48% 


57% 


Pupil Services 


60 


3% 


(<l%) 


2% 


3% 


Transportation 


S7 


8% 


(1%) 


5% 


9% 


Support Servicest 
Instruction 
Administration 
Other Support 


S9 

59 
60 


3% 

10% 
22% 


(1%) 
(1%) 
(2%) 


2% 
8% 

15% 


3% 
12% 
26% 
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Appendix Tabl« C4.2 



Average p«r-Pupll BxMndlture 
for Regular and Sptclal Education 



Reaour^ Programa: 
opaciai EGucatlon 



Raoular BducatAon 
Allocatad to 
8paclal Education 

Conblntc l;^clal and 
Ragular ducatlon 



Sainpia 
Size 



58 
58 



Eatimatad 
Expenditure 



mean 



$2r780 



$5,243 



($103) 



(na) 



8elf»Contalned 
Programa: 

special Education 

Regular Education 
Allocated to 
special Education 

Combined Special and 
Regular Education 



55 $5,566 ($350) 

58 $1,347 ($91) 

55 $6,913 (na) 



Preachool Programa! 
special Education 



Regular Education 
Allocated to 
special Education 

Combined special and 
Regular Education 



46 $4,750 ($453) 

58 $973 ($72) 



46 



$5,723 (na) 



Realdentlal Programs : 
Special Education 



Regular Education 
Allocated to 
Special Education 

Combined special and 
Regular Education 



35 $29,108 ($3,606) 
58 $389 ($37) 



35 $29,497 



(na) 



All Programs: 
Special Education 



Regular Education 
Allocated to 
Special Education 

Combined special and 
Regular Education 



50 $3,649 ($216) 

58 $2,686 ($99) 

58 $6,335 (na) 



Mighted by Handicappea Weight* 
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Appendix Table C4.3 



Total Cost of Educating Handicapped Students: 
Excess Costs by Student Placement 



Per-Pupll 
Excess Cost 
Sample 



Stud«nt Placement: 


Size 


mean 


(s.e.) 


Resource Programs 


58 


$2,463 


($181) 


Self-contained Programs 


55 


$4,133 


($260) 


Preschool Programs 


46 


$2,943 


($281) 


Residential Programs 


35 


$26,717 


($3,310) 


All Programs 


58 


$3,555 


($210) 



Weighted by Handicapped Weight (Special Education 
Portipn) and Total Student Weight (Regular Education 
Portion) . 
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Appendix Table C4.4 



Average Per-Pupll Bxpenditurea for Special Education 
by Program Type, Provider and Handicapping Condition 



Progran Type/ 
Handicapping 

Condition t 

Self-Contained— 
Learning Dleabled 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
San|>le Slee 

Self-Contained — 
Speech Impaired 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slae 

Self-Contained— 
Mentally Retarded 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
sample Site 

Self-contained— 
Serlouely Bnotlonally 
Disturbed 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sanple Slae 

Self-Contained— 
Orthopedlcallv 
Impaired 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slee 

Self-contained — 
Multiply Handicapped 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slae 

Self-contained — 
Deaf 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slae 

Self-Contained— 
Hard Of Hearing 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slae 

Se If -Contained — 
Autistic 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slee 

Self-contained— 
Visually Handicapped 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Slee 

Self-contained— 
Son-Categorlcal 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Saaple Slae 



Provider 



District 



Co-op 



$3,101 
($217) 
29 



$5,033 
($980) 
6 



$3,993 
($313) 
41 



$4,567 
($357) 
30 



$4,844 

($366) 
13 



$7,341 
($565) 
18 



$5,915 
($493) 
6 



$4,652 
($437) 
9 



$7,447 
($972) 
11 



$5,486 
($186) 
11 



$3,601 
($308) 
32 



State/Local 
Private Agency Purchaeed 



$2,985 
($772) 
6 



$6,736 
($1^684) 

3 



$5,703 
($813) 
17 



$5,420 
($778) 
12 



$5,924 
($424) 
9 



$7,467 
($790) 
14 



$8,690 
($664) 
6 



$7,788 
($641) 
4 



$7,812 
($1,639) 
2 



$8,453 
($2,177) 
3 



$5,309 
($1,080) 
14 



$8,107 
($2,225) 
6 



$9,222 
($2,088) 
2 



$9,091 
($1,551) 
15 



$6,359 
($721) 
14 



$9,513 
($2,288) 
3 



$7,973 
($379) 
11 



$13,954 
($1,310) 
4 



$11,618 
($938) 
2 



$13,351 
($1,530) 
2 



$16,200 
(na) 
1 



$9,514 
($1,274) 
10 



$4,792 
($526) 
3 



$7,997 
(na) 
1 



$4,083 
($343) 
18 



$6,813 
($2,051) 
10 



$3,308 
($973) 
4 



$4,843 

($503) 
10 



$5,077 
($665) 
10 



$5,901 
($521) 
13 



$7,927 
($3,986) 
2 



$5,582 
(na) 
1 



$3,621 
($1,320) 
6 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



(continued on next page 
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Appendix Table C4.4 
(continued) 



Program Type/ 
" saoplng 
Oonditiont 



Provider 



Htndici 



Diatrict 



aeeouree ProoraBia-~ 
Learning Disabled 
Hean 

Standard trror 
•aa^le Slse 

Resource Programs— 
Speech Impaired 
Mean 

Standard Error 
Sample Slse 

Resource Programs— 
Mentally Retarded 
Mean 

Standard Error 
Sample Slse 

Resource Programa — 
Seriouely Baiotlonally 
Disturbed 



Standard Error 
Sample Slse 

Resource Programs — 
Orthopedically Impaired 
Mean 

Standard Error 
Sample Slse 

Resource Programe— 
Hard Of Hearing 
Mean 

Standard Error 
Sample Slse 

Resource Programe — 
Visually Handicapped 
Mean 

Standard Error 
Sample Slse 

Resource Programs— 
Ron*Categorlcal 
Mean 

Standard Error 
Sample Slse 

Resource Programa — 
School-Baaed 

(All Handicapping 
Conditlona) 
Mean 

Standard Error 
Sample Slse 

Resource Programa— 
xtlnerant 

(All Handicapping 
Conditlona) 
Mean 

Standard Error 
Sample slse 

Preschool- 
Speech impaired 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Saavle Else 

(continued on next page) 

O 

ERLC 



$1,677 
($157) 
33 



$658 
($65) 
43 



$2,322 
($259) 
8 



$2,715 
($266) 
8 



$3,772 
$C22 
3 



$3,524 
($276) 
17 



$3,594 
($360) 
21 



$1,842 
($128) 
30 



$1,634 
($132) 
48 



$1,158 
($175) 
42 



$3,879 
($280) 
5 



State/Local 

Co-op Private Agency Purchaaed 



$1,597 
($109) 
4 



$719 
($88) 
15 



$2,069 
(na) 
1 



$2,254 
($982) 
3 



$6,210 
(na) 
1 



$2,867 
($798) 
8 



$3,586 
($592) 
7 



$2,181 
($538) 
4 



$1,916 
($401) 
8 



$953 
($2i3) 
3 



C-49 



n.a. 



n.a. 



.i.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



$1,560 

($340) n.a. 
16 



n.a. 



$2,476 
(na) 
1 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



$1,921 
($990) 
7 



n.a. 



$786 
(na) 
2 



$299 
($22) 
2 



n.a. 



$2,841 
($992) n.a. 
3 



n.a. 



$3,733 $2,760 
($341) (na) 
4 1 



$3,533 $1,851 
($355) ($437) 
2 5 



$1,358 $1,975 
($986) ($85) 
2 2 



$1,323 
( $464 ) 
3 



$3,353 $1,537 
($411) ($428) 
4 8 



n.a. 
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Appendix Table C4.4 
(continued) 



Progreni Type/ 
Hendicapping 

Conditlont 

Preechooi*-* 
Mentally Retarded 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
f inple 8i£e 

Preechool— - 
Orthopedically 
Impaired 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
faaple Site 

Preectiool— 
Multiply Handicapped 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 

Preachool — 
Learning Diaabled 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample siae 

Preachool— 
Serioualy Enotionally 
Diaturbed 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Saople Siae 

Preechool— 
Deaf 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
sample Siae 

Preachool— 
Hard Of Hearing 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
sample Siae 

Preachool— 
Other Health Impaired 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sanple siae 

Preachool — 
Autiatic 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample siae 

Preachool— 
viaually Handicapped 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
sample Siae 

Preachool — 
Hon-*Categorical 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
sample Siae 



Provider 



Dietrict 



Co-op 



atate/Local 

Private Agency Purchaaed 



$4,656 
($818) 
7 



$4,483 

($888) 
4 



$6,548 
($965) 
4 



$3,708 
($779) 
5 



$3,909 
($903) 
5 



$5,366 
(na) 
1 



$5,406 
($811) 
10 



$3,243 
($648) 
2 



$6,265 
($1,782) 
3 



$4,147 
($706) 
8 



$3,785 
($290) 
25 



$1,872 
($1,099) 
2 



$5,309 
(na) 
2 



$3,778 
($627) 
2 



n,a« 



$8,091 
(na) 
1 



$8,564 
(na) 
1 



$5,053 
($647) 
2 



n.a* 



n.a. 



$866 
(na) 
1 



$3,160 
($717) 
10 



n.a* 



n.a. 



$2,100 
(na) 
1 



n,a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



$6,000 
(na) 
1 



$3,194 
($1,699) 
2 



$7,542 
($3,097) 
2 



n.a. 



n.a. 



$5,136 
(na) 
1 



$5,588 
(na) 
3 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



$5,171 
($1,034) 
2 



$8,898 
(na) 
1 



n.i 



n.a. 



n.a. 



$2,957 
(na) 
1 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



$694 
(na) 
1 



{contlnuea on next page) 
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Apptndix Tabl« C4.4 
(continued) 



Provider 



ProQmi Type/ 
■andioappino 

Oonditlont 

w>o nooi~o-2 yiri 
(All landicipplng 
Conditions) 
Man 

(ttandard Error) 

•MplO ilM 

rroochool--»3-5 Yoars 
(All iandieapplng 
Conditions) 
Hssn 

(Standard Error) 
ianpla ilsa 



Froorans 
(All Kandieapping 
Conditions) 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
•anpla Slsa 

Bospltal-Baaad 
Proaraats 

(All Handicapping 
Conditions) 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Sanpla Slsa 

Eaaldantlal 

(All Handicapping 
Conditlona) 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Sanpla Slsa 

Spaclal Vocational— 
(All Handicapping 
Conditlens) 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Saa|>la Slsa 

Spaclal Vocational— 
Kasourca Program 
5*15 Hours par waak 
(All Bandicanplng 
Conditlona) 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Smpla Slsa 

Spaclal Vocational— 
Rasourca Program 
0-5 Houra par Waak 
(All Handicapping 
Conditlona) 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Sampla Slsa 

Spoclal Vocational— 
Work Study 
(All Handicapping 
Conditlona) 
Maan 

(Standard Error) 
Saaipla Slsa 



Dlatrlct 



$3,894 
($1,197) 
9 



$3,796 
($309) 
30 



$3,216 
($464) 

12 



$4,099 
($540) 
19 



n.a. 



$1,150 
($123) 
29 



$1,544 
($190) 
20 



$595 
($160) 
10 



$1,595 
($306) 
16 



Co-op 



Private 



"KiEiTEociT 
Agency 



Purchaaed 



$2,589 
($979) 
9 



$4,211 

($80^;) 

16 



$2,915 
(na) 
1 



$3,608 
(na) 
1 



n.a. 



$1,865 
($659) 
15 



$2,399 
($524) 
11 



$144 
($6) 
2 



$1,505 
($347) 
6 



n.a. 



$4,700 
(na) 
1 



$4,216 
($1,439) 
3 



n.a. 



3.5) 



$4,742 
($566) 
2 



n.a. 



n.a. 



$4,916 
($1,069) 
5 



$5,301 
($1,112) 
8 



$994 

(na) 
2 



n.a. 



$28,304 
($3,941) 
27 



$1,381 
($532) 
5 



$3 , 200 
(na) 
1 



$2,942 
(na) 

1 



$694 
(na) 
1 



$4,937 
(na) 
1 



$2,189 
($543) 
4 



$1,973 
($362) 
9 



n.a. 



$2,012 
($345) 
6 



$1,724 
($679) 
2 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



$4,383 
(na) 
1 



(continued on next page)' 
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Appendix Table C4.4 
(continued) 



Progrmi Type/ 
Hendicepplng 

Condition t 

Special ifocallonel— 
Kehabllltatlon 
Couneelino 
(All Randlcapping 
Conditions) 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
iaHple Siae 

Special vocational- 
Job Coaching 
(All Handicapping 
Conditions) 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sanple Site 

Special 
Transportation 
(All Handicapping 
Conditions) 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Simple Site 

Aseessnent 

(All Handicapping 
Conditions) 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sanple sise 

Adaptive physical 
Education 
(All Handicapping 
Conditions) 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample sice 

Related Service- 
Occupational Therapy 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample site 

Related service— 
Physical Therapy 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Site 

Related Service- 
Speech Language 
Pathology 
Mean 

(Standard error) 
Sample rite 

Relati^d Services- 
Psychological services 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Siie 

Related Service** 
School Health Services 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
sample Sise 



District 



$426 

($ia) 

4 



$1,632 
$604 
8 



$l,68fi 
($152) 
34 



$li273 
($93) 
48 



$616 
($88) 
29 



$990 
($91) 
17 



$lr003 
($137) 
16 



$641 
($61) 
43 



$870 
($108) 
23 



$298 
($56) 
26 



Provider 



Co-c^ 



Private 



$768 
(na) 
1 



n*a. 



$1,463 
($196) 
5 



$978 
($259) 
12 



$669 
($232) 
9 



$772 
(«143) 
q 



$1,055 
($230) 
6 



$749 
($81) 
18 



$i,5i:i 

($337) 
3 



$545 
($94) 
4 



State/Local 
Agency 



n»a. 



n.a* 



n.a. 



n.a* 



$987 
(na) 
1 



n.a. 



n.a* 



$1,964 
($32) 
2 



n.a. 



n.a. 



(continued on next page) 



$545 
($246) 
3 



n.a. 



n.a* 



n.a. 



$492 
(na) 
1 



$1,272 
($159) 
5 



$1,450 
(na) 
4 



$468 
(S39) 
2 



$835 
(na) 
2 



$315 
(S112) 
3 



Purchased 



n*a. 



$1,102 
($220) 
3 



$1,429 
($275) 
30 



n.a. 



$207 
(na) 
1 



$920 

($111) 
19 



$1,077 
($273) 
26 



$503 
($184) 
2 



$802 
($84) 
8 



$227 
($66) 
5 
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Appendix Tabl« C4.4 
(contlnutd) 



ProvlMr 



Handicapping 
Oondltiont 


Diatrict 


Co-op 


Private 


State/Local 
Agency 


Purchased 


MiatM Mrvica— 
Social Nork Sarvicas 
Man 

(Standard Error) 
Sampla SIm 


$846 
($130) 

n 


$687 
($146) 
7 


n.a. 


$1,768 
(na) 
1 


$1,800 
(naj 
1 


Ralatad Sarvica— 
Ouidanea and 
OoimaalinQ Sarvioas 

(Standard Error) 
Sampla SIm 


$517 
($47) 
33 


$719 
fulfil 

6 


$2,100 
(nsj 

1 


$625 
ins) 
1 


ffi ^ s ^ 


Ralatad Sarvica— 
Adaptiva l^iv%t*% 
Iducation 
ftoan 

(Standard Error) 
SMVla Sisa 


$1»246 

($156) 
5 


$olo 
(na) 
3 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Ralatad Sarvica— 
Art Tharapy 
Mtan 

(Standard Error) 
Sanpla sisa 


n*a« 


n.a. 


$23 

(na) 
1 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Ralatad Sarvica— 

Audiology 
Man 

(standard Error) 
Svqpla Size 


$391 

($78) 
9 


$459 

f 6*7*7 \ 

(5") 
6 


n . Q. 


n.a. 


$306 
3 


Ralatad Sarvica— 
Braillists, Readers, 
Rotetakara 
Keen 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


$lf OOO 

($530) 
6 


9200 

($182) 
2 


n.a. 


(na) 
1 


<1 IflQ 

($151) 
3 


Ralatad Sarvica— 
Food Service Aide 
Mean 

(obanaara Error) 
Sample Sise 


$646 

f CA7A ) 
( ^4 / 4 J 

2 


n* a • 


n . A 
11 . o. 


n.a. 


n. a. 


Related Service- 
Interpretive 
Sarvicea 
nean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample size 


($321) 
10 


n.a. 


n.a. 


S3. 329 
(na) 
1 


S3. 659 
($969) 
4 


Ralatad Sarvica— 
Madia Services 
nean 

(Standard Error) 
Sample Sise 


(na) 
1 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Ralatad Sarvica— 
Muaic Tharapy 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sampla sise 


$588 
($149) 
5 


$36 

(na) 
1 


n.a. 


n.a. 


$40 
(na) 
1 


Ralatad Sarvica— 
Orientation and 
Mobility 
Mean 

(Standard Error) 
Sampla Site 


$1,946 

($302) 
12 


$1,794 
($364) 
4 


n.a. 


$1,304 
($98) 
2 


$943 
($265) 
3 
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Apptndlx Table C4.4 
(continued) 



Proor«i t»./ ^^^^ 

Handleapplno siatt/Locel 

District Co-op Private Agency Purchased 

Relaied lervlce— 

Parent Counseling 

Related Service— 
Psychiatric Services 

SsrSir"' n.a. n.a. n.a. 



(Standard Error) ($2) (na) 

fa«ple flse 4 { 

Related Service- 
Transition Services/ 
Placenwnt 

Hean 5 715 $520 

ifl^«?«™r) ($173) (na) 

Sanple Slse 7 1 



(Standard Error) ($1,400) n.a. 

Sample Slse 3 



1 8 



Related Service- 
Recreation Services 

$36 $41 ecso 



(na| n.a. 



n.a. n.a. 



Related Service- 
Direct Counseling 

7SS„d.rd, » ,!?'!^^ 51,766 $1,016 



("•) n.a. (na) 

1 1 



Related Service- 
Attendants 

^ ^ $3,536 $3,308 87 629 fi6 090 

issj"?,:™' i") 

weighted by Handicapped Height. 
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Appendix Table C5 . 1 



Distribution of Federal (EKA-B) Special Education 
Expenditures by Special Education Category 



Percentage of 
Federal Funds 



mean 



(s.e.) 



(4%) 

(1%) 



Special Education Sample 
Category: Size 

Overall Programs and 5? 
Supplemental Services* 

Support Services 57 

Total 

Weighted by Handicapped Weight. 

* The Programs and Supplemental Services total was 
multiplied by the following estimates for Individual 
program types to yield the percentages cited In the 
text: 



21% 
100% 



Sample 



Percentage of 
Federal (EHA-B) 
Expenditures 



Program/Service t 


Size 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


Sel £ -Cont a Ined 


5^ 


34% 


(5%) 


Resource Program 


53 


33% 


(8%) 


Instructional Programs 
and Services** 


53 


15% 


(5%) 


Supplemental Services 


53 


19% 


(4%) 


Total 




100% 





Kc i anted by Handicapped Weight. 

Includes preschool, residential, home/hospital, and 
all supplemental services. 
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Apptndix Table C5.2 

Federal (BRA-B) percent of 
within District Special Education Bxpendituree 
by ' xpenditure Component 



nean 



Expenditure Sample 

Component t Sise 

Instructional Programs SO 5%" 
and SuppleMntal Services 

Support Services 60 17% 

Total 60 6% 

ifeignced Vj Handicapped weignt. 



Teoerai (EHA-B) 
Percent of 
Expenditures 



(■•••) 

TTfT 



Interquartile 
Rang* 

JStH TStH 
percentile p«tC9ntile 



(4%) 
(1%) 



1% 

3% 



20% 
7% 
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Appendix Table C5.3 



Federal (EHA-B) Percentage of Expenditures for 
Special Education Instructional Services 
by Type of Program or Service 



Percent of 
Expenditures 

Sample 



Program Typet 


Site 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


Preschool 


46 


6% 


(3%) 


Self-contained 


59 


7% 


(1%) 


Resource Program 


60 


4% 


(1%) 


Home/Hospital 


36 


2% 


(2%) 


Residential 


35 


<1% 


(<1%) 


Vocational 


45 


8% 


(5%) 


Related Services 


59 


11% 


(3%) 


Assessment 


50 


6% 


(2%) 


Transportat ion 


52 


2% 


(1%) 


All Programs and 
Supplemental Services 


60 


5% 


(1%) 



Weighted by Handicapped Weight. 
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Appendix Table C5.4 



Federal (EHA-B) Percentage of Expenditures for 
Special Education Instructional Services 
by Type of Program or Service 
(Programs Receiving EHA-B Funds Only) 



Percent of 
Expenditures 
Sample 



Program Type: 


Size 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


Preschool 


it 


30% 


(8%) 


Self-contained 


45 


17% 


(3%) 


Resource Program 


34 


19% 


(4%) 


Home /Hospital 


5 


16% 


(7%) 


Residential 


1 


20% 


(na) 


Vocational 


9 


36% 


(13%) 


Related Services 


40 


47% 


(7%) 


Assessment 


26 


11% 


(3^) 


Transportation 


9 


24% 


(11%) 


All Programs and 
Supplemental Services 


56 


20% 


(3%) 



Weighted by Handicapped Weight. 
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Appendix Table C5.5 

Distribution of Federal (EHA-B) 
Special Education Expenditures by 
Age Level of Program 



Percent of 
Federal (EHA-B) 
Expenditures 

Sample 

Program/Services Size mean (S'e.) 

Preschool (0-5) 42 9% (1%) 

Self -Contained and 

Resource Programs 42 84% (6%) 

(Ages 5-21) 

Other* 42 7% (4%) 

I'otal - 100% 

Weighted by District Weight. 

* Includes residential, special vocational, and 
home/hospital programs. 
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Appendix Table C5.6 



Federal (EHA-B) Percentage of Expenditures 
for Special Education Instructional Services 
by Program Age Level 



Federal (94^142) 
Percent of 
Expenditures 



Program Ag« L«v«lt 


Si^e 


mean 


(s.e.) 


Infant 


21 


19% 


(11%) 


Preschool /Early 
Childhood 


43 


8% 


(3%) 


Ages 5-21 

(Self-contained and 
Resource Programs) 


60 


5% 


(1%) 


Other* 


53 


3% 


(2%) 


All Programs 


60 


5% 


(1%) 



* Includes residential, home/hospital and special 
vocational programs which could not be separated into 
age categories. 
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Appendix Table C5.7 



Federal (EHA-B) Percentage of Expenditures 
for Special Education Instructional Services 
by Service Provider 

Federal (EHA-»B) 
Percent of 
Total Expenditures 



Providers 


Size 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


blstrlct 


58 


5% 


(1%) 


Co-op 


29 


6% 


(2%) 


Private 


26 


2% 


(1%) 


Other State or Local 
Agency 


50 


<1% 


(<1%) 


Purchased Service 


53 


6% 


(4%) 


All Providers 


60 


5% 


(1%) 



Weighted by Handicapped Weight. 
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Appendix Table C5*8 

Distribution of Federal (EHA-B) and Total Expenditures 

for Special Education by Type of Resource 





Percent of Federal 
(EHA-B) Expenditures 
Instructional 
Services 


for 


Percent of Votal 
Expenditures for 
Instructional 
Services 




Resource Types 


mean ( s 


.e. ) n 




mean (s 


.e. ) n 




Aide 


1$^ 








(1%) 




Teacher 


39% 


(5%) 


56 


57% 


(2%) 


53 


Other Professionals/ 
Practitioners , and 
Peri^onnel* 


34% 


(5%) 


56 


22% 


(3%) 


53 


Non-Personnel 


8% 


(2%) 


56 


14% 


(1%) 


53 



Weighted by Handicapped Weight. 

* Includes r for example, therapists, social workers, speech/ language 
pathologists, school psychologists, clinical psychologists, 
counselors, attendants, and bus drivers. 
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Appendix Table C5.9 



Federal (EHA-B) Percentage of Expenditures for 
Special Education Instructional Services by Type of Resource 



Resource Type 



Program/ 
Service! 



Teachers Aides 



Other 

Professionals/ Non- 
Practltloners Personnel 



Instructional 
Programs 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample else 

Supplemental Services 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample slse 

Total 
mean 

(standard error) 
sample site 



5% 

(1%) 
60 



3% 
(1%) 
6C 



4% 

(1%) 
60 



14% 

(3%) 
60 



6% 

(4%) 
60 



13% 
(3%) 
60 



2% 
(1%) 
60 



8% 

(1%) 
60 



5% 
(1%) 
60 



9% 

(2%) 
60 



6% 
(2%) 
60 



7% 

(1%) 
60 



Weighted by Handicapped Weight. 
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Appendix Table C5.10 



Average Federal (EHA-B) Percentage of 
Special Education Instructional Program Expenditures 
by District Sice and Metropolitan Status 



District 
Characteristic! 


Sample 


Federal (EHA-B) 
Percent of 
Expenditures 


Size 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


District Size 
Small 
Medium 
Large 


22 
16 
2- 


7% 
4% 

4% 


(2%) 
(1»^ 
(<1% 


Metropolitan Status 
Rural 
Suburban 
Center City 


13 
24 
23 


5% 
6% 
8% 


(2%) 
(1%) 
(3%) 


Across All Districts 


60 


6% 


(1%) 



weighted by District weight. 
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Appendix Table C5.ll 



Average Federal (EHA-B) Percentage of 
Special Education Instructional Program 
and Supplementary Service Expenditures 
by District Size and Metropolitan Status 

Federal (94-142) 
Percent of 



District 


Sample 


Expenditures 


Characteristic t 

m 


Size 


mean 


(s.e. ) 


District Size 
Small 
Medium 
Large 


22 
16 
22 


6% 
3% 
5% 


(2%) 
(1%) 
(1%) 


Metropoliten Status 
Rural 
Suburban 
Center City 


13 
23 
24 


5% 
5% 
7% 


(2%) 
(1%\ 
(1%) 


Across All Districts 


60 


5% 


(1%) 



Weighted by District Weight. 
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Appendix Table C5.12 



Distribution of Pederal (EHA-B) Special Education Expenditures 
for Instructional Services and Support Services 
by District Sise and Metropolitan Status 



District 
Characteristics s 


Percent of Federal 
Expenditures for 
Instructional 
Programs and 
Supplemental Services 


Percent of Federal 
Expenditures for 
Support Services 


mean 


(s.e.) n 


mean 


(s.e.) n 




Sise of Enrollment 
Small 
Medium 
Large 


75% 
81% 
84% 


(9%) 20 
(8%) 15 
(4%) 22 


25% 
19% 
16% 


(9%) 
(8%) 
(4%) 


20 
15 
22 


Metropolitan Status 
Rural 
Suburb 
Center City 


80% 
72% 
89% 


(10%) 11 
(8%) 23 
(2%) 23 


20% 
28% 
11% 


(10%) 
(8%) 
(2%) 


11 
23 
23 


Across All Districts 


77% 


(7%) 57 


23% 


(7%) 


57 


Weighted by District Weight. 
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Appendix Table C5.13 



District 
Characteristics t 

Site of Enrollment 
Small 



Distribution of Federal (EHA-B) Expenditures for 
Types of Special Education Programs and Services 
by Selected District Characteristics 

Average Percent of Federal Expenditures 

Other 
Instruction 
Resource Self- Related and 
Programs Contained Services Services* 



mean 






27% 


20% 


(s.e. ) 




(8%) 


(5%) 


(5%) 


sample 


size 


16 


16 


16 


Medium 










mean 




114 


47% 


14% 


(s.e.) 






(15%) 


(6%) 


sample 


size 


15 


15 


15 


Large 










mean 




9% 


38% 


26% 


(S.e.) 




(4%) 


(6%) 


(3%) 


sample 


size 


22 


22 


22 


Metropolitan 


Status 








Rural 










mean 




41% 


42% 


12% 


(s.e.) 




(17%) 


(20%) 


(7%) 


sample 


size 


9 


9 


9 


Suburb 










mean 




33% 


23% 


24% 


(s.e. ) 




(8%) 


(6%) 


(5%) 


sample 


size 


21 


21 


21 


Center City 








mean 




5% 


53% 


22% 


(s.e.) 




(3%) 


(12%) 


(3%) 


sample size 


23 


23 


23 


Across All Districts 








mean 




33% 


34% 


19% 


(s.e.) 




(8%) 


(5%) 


(4%) 


sample size 


53 


53 


53 



7% 
(4%) 
16 

29% 
(8%) 
15 

26% 
(3%) 
22 



6% 
(4%) 
9 

21% 
(7%) 
21 

20% 
(8%) 
23 



15% 

(5%) 
53 



Weighted by District Weight. 



* Includes special vocational services, transportation, assessment, 
residential, home /hospital programs and preschool programs. 
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Appendix Table C5.14 

Distribution of Federal (EHA-B) Special Education Expenditures 
for Age Groups Served in Instructional Programs 
by Selected Characteristics of Districts 

Average Percent of Federal Expenditures 



District 
Characteristics t 

Size. of Enrollment 
Small 
mean 
(s.e.) 

sample sise 

Medium 
mean 
(s.e.) 

sample size 
Large 
mean 
(s.e.) 

sample size 

Metropolitan Status 
Rural 
mean 
(s.e. ) 

sample size 

Suburb 
mean 
(s.e.) 

sample size 
Center City 
mean 
(s.e.) 

sample size 

Across All Districts 
mean 
(s.e.) 

sample size 



Preschool 
0-5 



Self-contained 

and Resource 
Programs 5-21 



Other 
Programs* 



8% 
(6%) 
11 

11% 

(3%) 
12 

8% 
(4%) 
19 



4% 

(4%) 
7 

15% 
(6%) 
15 

6% 
(4%) 
20 



9% 
(4%) 
42 



91% 
(6%) 
11 

74% 
(1C%) 
12 

82% 
(9%) 
19 



96% 
(4%) 

7 

69% 
(9%) 
15 

89% 
(6%) 
20 



84% 

(6%) 
42 



2% 

(1%) 
11 

15% 
(10%) 
12 

10% 
(6%) 
19 



<1% 
(na) 
7 

15% 
(8%) 
15 

5% 

(3%) 
20 



7% 
(4%) 
42 



Weighted by District Weight. 

* Includes residential programs, home/hospital programs and 
special vocational services. 
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Appendix Table C5.15 



Distribution of Federal (EHA-B) Expenditures 
for Types of Special Education Resources 
by Selected District Characteristics 

Percentage of Federal Expenditures 



District 
Cliaracteristics s 



Teachers Aides 



Other 
Practitioners/ 
Professionals 



Non- 
Personnel 



District Slse 
Small 
mean 
(s.e. ) 

sample size 
Medium 
mean 
(s.e.) 

sample size 
Large 
mean 
(s.e. ) 

sample size 

Metropolitan Status 
Rural 
mean 
(s.e.) 

sample size 
Suburban 
mean 
(s.e. ) 

sample size 
Center City 
mean 
(s.e. ) 

sample size 



49% 

(11%) 
19 

42% 

(8%) 

15 

36% 
(7%) 
22 



47% 
(11%) 
11 

44% 

(12%) 
22 

52% 
(8%) 
23 



8% 
(3%) 
19 

25% 

(10%) 
15 

32% 
(5%) 
22 



17% 
(9%) 
11 

9% 
(4%) 
22 

18% 
(5%) 
23 



29% 

(6%) 
19 

25% 
(11%) 
15 

31% 
(4%) 
22 



18% 
(5%) 
11 

39% 
(11%) 
22 

29% 
(5%) 
23 



14% 

(6%) 
19 

8% 
(6%) 

1j 

1% 
(1%) 
22 



17% 
(9%) 
11 

8% 
(3%) 
22 

1% 
(<1%) 
23 



Across All Districts 
mean 
(s.e. ) 

sample size 



46% 
(8%) 
56 



M% 
(5%) 
56 



29% 
(6%) 
56 



11% 
(4%) 
56 



Weighted by District Weight. 
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APPENDIX » 
Def initioDi of Federal Hasdicappiog Condithns 
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HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 



HANDICAPPED students tre reported in one of these 1 1 categories: 

D DEAF means a hearing impairment which is so severe that the 
child is impaired in processing linguistic information through 
hearing, with or without amplification, which adversely affects 
educational performance. 

DB DEAF/BLIND means concomitant hearing and visual impairments, 
the combination of which causes such severe communication and 
other developmental and educational problems that they cannot be 
accommodated in special educational programs solely for deaf or 
blind children. 

HH HARD-OF-HEARING means a hearing impairment, whether 
permanent or fluctuating, which adversely affects a child's 
educational performance, but which is not included under the 
definition of ''deaf in this section. 

MR MENTALLY RETARDED means significantly subaverage general 
intellectual functioning existing concurrently with deficits in 
adaptive behavior and manifested during the developmental period, 
which adversely affects a child's educational performance. 

MH MULTIHANDICAPPED means concomitant impairments (such as 
mentally retarded/blind, mentally retarded/orthopedically impaired, 
etc.), the combination of which causes such severe educational 
problems that they cannot be accommodated in special education 
programs solely for one of the impairments. The term does not 
include deaf /blind children. 

OI ORTHOPLDICALLY IMPAIRED means a severe orthopedic 
impairment which adversely affects a child's educational 
performance. The term includes impairments caused by congenital 
anomaly (e.g., clubfoot, absence of some member, etc.), 
impairments caused by diseases (e.g., poliomyelitis, bonr; 
tuberculosis, etc.), and impairments from other causes (e.g., 
cerebral palsy, amputations, fractures or burns which cause 
contractures). 

HI OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED means limited strength, vitality, or 
alertness, due to chronic or acute health problems such as a heart 
condition, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, nephritis, asthma, sickle 
cell anemia, hemophilia, epilepsy, lead poisoning, leukemia, or 
diabetes, adversely affecting a child's educational performance. 
The term includes children who are autistic. 
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ED SERIOUSLY EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED is defined as follows: 

(a) The term metns a condition exhibiting one or more of 
the following characteristics over a long period of time 
and to a marked degree, •vhich adversely affects 
educational performance. 

o An inability to learn which cannot be 

explained by intellectual, sensory, or health 
factors 

0 An inability to build or maintain satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships with peers and 
teachers 

0 Inappropriate types of behavior or feelings 
under normal circumstances 

0 A general pervasive mood of unhappiness or 
depression 

0 A tendency to develop physical symptoms or 
fears associated with personal or school 
problems 

(b) The terms does NOT include children who are socially 
maladjusted, unless it is determined that they are 
seriously emotionally disturbed. 

LD SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITY means a disorder in one or more 
0 *hc basic psychological processes involved in understanding or 
in using language, spoken or written, which may manifest itself in 
an imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, or to do 
mathematical calculations. The term includes such conditions as 
perceptual har'^^caps. brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, 
dyslexia, and Ow/elopmental aphasia. The term does NOT include 
children who have learning problems which are primarily the result 
of visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, of mental retardation, or 
of environmental, cultural, or economic disadvantage. 

SI SPEECH IMPAIRED means a communication disorder, such as 

stuttering, impaired articulation, a language impairment, or a voice 
impairment: which adversely affects a child's educational 
performance. 

VH VISUALLY HANDICAPPED means a visual impairment which, even 
with correction, adversely affects a child's cducaiional 
performance. The term includes both partially seeing and blind 
children. 
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